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SEAL-0-SAN «1. FLOOR FINISH 


Is your gym floor slippery? Is it hard to keep clean . . . does it require refinish- 
ing too frequently? Whatever your floor problems may be, you need Seal-O-San. It pro- 
vides a perfect basketball playing surface ... scoring plays click because your men have a 
feeling of confidence when they dribble, pivot or break fast. But that’s not all, your floor 
lasts and lasts with Seal-O-San because this seal sinks deep into the cells of the wood, mak- 
ing a tough plastic unit that won't chip, scratch nor easily mar. Maintenance is simpler when 


dirt’s locked out. Seal-O-San is inexpensive . .. you can apply it with lamb<«wool mop... 
anyone can do it. 


Yiu’ 1949 EDITION St'the Coaches Bx OVER 5,500 COACHES USE IT 
Sscble ideas. Get 
FREE Basketball 
Shot Charts, too. 
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FOR GYM CLASSES WHEN GIRLS WEAR 
LoveLy MOORE GYM SUITS5 








































Girls enjoy dressing right for all occa- 
sions, including healthful exercise or 
games. When they wear smart, prac- 
tical Moore Gym Suits, they’re dressed 
in latest fashion and have, in addition, 
comfortable fit and freedom for action, 
Moore Gym Suits are styled for real 
and lasting comfort and give girls that 
important, self-assured feeling. The 
result is better work, improved morale, 


greater pride in personal appearance. 


At left is one of many new Moore suits 
that has new, improved proportions to 
give better lines, better fit . . . and 
comes in a choice of delightful colors. 
See this and other stunning Moore 
styles now illustrated in the 16-page 
booklet, “Better Health with Moore 
Gym Suits.” Write for your copy to- 
day ... resolve to have your girls wear 


beautiful Moore Gym Suits this fall! 


* 





If your classes are supplied by a 
local dealer, write us giving deal- 


ers name. 


E. R. MOORE COMPANY cw DEPT. 40 


932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, Ill. © 11 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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NNSYLVANIA 


ATHLETIC 


Year-round 


coh Zelghi-me)maclelasl-<e 

okolss] oMelaleMe liebe lcele late, 

directors, Pennsylvania 

athletic balls are official in 

size, weight, shape and perfor- 

mance. Made to play dry, rain or 

shine, they'll outwear any ball you've 
been using ...three-to-one! That's why you 
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Proved — 
The Choice of Champions 


Expertly made and pressure-packed for accurate play, 
Pennsylvania tennis balls have been America's court favorite 
for 26 years. For top performance ... specify tennis balls by 
Pennsylvania this year and... every year. 


Also Footballs, Basketballs, Soft Balls and Badminton Shuttlecocks . . . Golf * Squash 
Hand ¢ Toy * Beach * Playground * Soccer and Volley Balls. 


YEARS ...BUILDERS OF FAMED PENNSYLVANIA 


TIRES 




























1917-1949 
With Our 


Saue “GYM ef OTTE" 


PLEATED SUIT WITH INNER-LEG BLOOMER 





Style 684—GYM-OTTE* (Pictured) $2.75 e 


Flattering tailored one-piece suit, concealed zipper front, 
inner leg bloomer, elastic insert in back of center belt; with 
patented swing back, four pleats at front of shorts and tucks at 


Neu dg ns | 


Pleated Suit With Sensational 


Detachable Inner Brief 


At Long Last—‘‘Brief-Ons’’ the only patented deta 
able inner-brief . . . does away with the complex pr 
lems of washing and ironing. 






















Tall or short —- This new detachable inner-brief, wi 
ventilated sides, is easily adjustable. Made with 
and action back; action pleats in sleeves and concea 
zipper front, 4 roomy pleats in front and back. 






No. 684 


GYM-OTTE Style Description 
ONE PIECE SUIT , ‘ 
(Not P ) - P t 
With Petented Inner-Leg Bloomer 972 Not Pictured) Gym-Teen One Piece Sui $3: 
attached to bottom hem 672 (Not Pictured) Collegian Dress 


COLOR: Skipper Blue, Green, White, Maroon, Gray, Gold, Sea Foam. Sanforized Shrunk. 
SEND FOR SAMPLES OR CATALOG AT ONCE 
GYM DRESSES, SHORTS, SHIRTS, ROMPER SUITS, MAJOR UNIFORMS, PINNIES, LEOTARDS, BLAZERS, CHEER LEADER SKIRTS, & OTHERS 


*U.S. Patents 2,279,125 and 2,441,274 
& No. 2,308,929 and Patent Pending . . . TRADEMARK 
It SPORTWEAR CO. 


19 WEST 36th STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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eA Protein 


ENRICHED WHITE BREAD. 
THIAMINE — NIACIN 
RIBOFLAVIN- TRON 





paerens How would you dramatize the 
story of enriched bread for boys and 
girls in order to help them fully 
understand and appreciate its real 


VITAMIN 


hie 


B, 


goodness ? 


RIBOFLAVIN In one classroom this fall, the 
NIACIN pupils prepared a simple exhibit of 
we “ all the ingredients that go into 
x _ bread. Then they invited a well- 
known local baker to their class- 
room. He told them how carefully 
he must blend and bake these nutri- 
tious ingredients and how enriched 
bread has more thiamine, niacin, 
riboflavin and iron than plain or 


An important 


unenriched bread. This 


active participation means 
than just a lesson to boys and girls. 
It is a memorable experience that 


plays an important part in improv- 
ing their eating habits. 

Asking community leaders with 
an interesting and pertinent story to 
come to the classroom is one of the 
ways that community resources may 
be brought into an over-all nutrition 
program. Suggestions like this for 
dramatizing nutrition study are part 
of the service offered through 
General Mills ‘““Program of Assist- 
ance in Nutrition and Health 
Education’’—now in its fourth year. 
Through the Program, you can get 
much help in starting or expanding 
your own nutrition project. 

For full information write to 
Education Section, General Mills, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 





These Nutrition Education Materials and Services are yours for the asking: 


Teacher's Guidebook 
Administrator's Handbook 
Children’s Booklets (graded) 
Classroom Posters 
Demonstration Films 

Food Habits Survey Data 
Nutrition News Service 


Evaluation Devices 

¢ Food Habit Survey Forms 

¢ Nutrition Information Tests 

¢ Lunchroom Evaluation Checklists 
Teacher Training Aids 

Special Counselling Service 








Copyright 1948, 7, ff 


General Mills, Inc. 6 




















Complete Coverage 


Of Health and Physical Education Methods At 
The Elementary and Secondary School Levels 








@ ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 











Sehon, Anderson, Hodgins and Van Fossen on 
Physical Education Methods for Elementary Schools 


New!—A sound and workable program of directed exercise for the elemen- 
tary grades is given in this book. Expert guidance will be found on every 
topic from Body Mechanics to Playground Supervision. Excellent founda- 
tions are laid for future team sport participation. 

By ELIZABETH L. SEHON, Associate Professor of Physical Education; MARIAN H. ANDERSON, Instructor 
in Physical Education for Women; WINIFRED W. HODGINS, Associate Professor of Physical Education; and 


GLADYS R. VAN FOSSEN, Associate Professor of Physical Education, Santa Barbara College, University of 
California. 485 pages, 5%” x 8%”, illustrated. $3.75. 





@ SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

















Kozman, Cassidy and Jackson’s Methods in Physical Education 


Here are the sort of usable, concrete suggestions on secondary school phy- 
sical education that you want. The authors tell you how to organize subject 
matter, how to plan daily lessons, how to present the subject, and how to 
“manage” a class. 


By HILDA CLUTE KOZMAN, Ph.D., Physical Education Teacher in Secondary Schools, Oakland, California, 
1918-1941; ROSALIND CASSIDY, Ed.D., Professor of Physical Education, University of California at Los An- 


geles; and CHESTER O. JACKSON, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Physical Education, University of Illinois. 
552 pages, 5%” x 8%”, illustrated. $4.25. 








@ ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 














Grout’s Health Teaching in Schools 


New!—Written from the classroom point of’ view—this text tells what to 
teach at different grade levels and how to teach it. It covers both elementary 


and secondary school programs and stresses safety education as well as per- 
sonal and community health. 


By RUTH E. GROUT. M.P.H., Ph.D., Associate Professor, School of Public Health and the College of Educa- 
tion, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 320 pages, illustrated. $4.00. 


W. B. Saunders Company 


West Washington Square Philadelphia 5 
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Relative Values of Visual Aids 
in Health Education 


By 
SALLY LUCAS JEAN 


The National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
New York City 


its, window displays, posters, or poster proj- 

ects and models, as well as dramatics, are use- 
ful tools when skillfully planned and executed, and 
each can be effective in creating favorable attitudes 
and in influencing human behavior. 

The first step in planning the visual aids phases of 
a health education program is to select from the many 
health problems confronting the health educator those 
which are paramount. These items may include those 
involving legislative action, which requires public opin- 
jon, such as the securing of sanitary sewage disposal, a 
safe water or milk supply, the establishment of clinics ; 
while, on the other hand, personal health practices, 
regular examinations, better baby care, improved diet, 
vaccination and immunization may be of first impor- 
tance. When such a list is checked, usually the problems 
which should be given precedence emerge clearly and 
it is possible to decide upon those which come first. 

The second consideration is the specific audience to 
be reached—adults, youths, or children. The same ap- 
proach is rarely suitable for the three groups. 

The third consideration involves a study of the bud- 
get to determine the amount that can safely be assigned 
to visual aids in relation to other phases of the program. 
Then, and then only, is it worth while to consider the 
type of aid which can be expected to meet the need, 
when and where the visual aid is to be used and its 
suitability for transportation, and when it is to be dis- 
played to separated groups. Local facilities for the de- 
velopment or manufacture of the object is a factor to 
be weighed. Obviously, it is a simple matter to secure 
the advice and assistance of experts in specific fields 
when one is located in a large center, but there is us- 
ually at least one person available who has more knowl- 
edge of the techniques involved than the health educa- 
tor. It is advisable to seek such service, even if it is 
necessary to pay for it. 


Mois pictures, film strips, film slides, exhib- 


Motion Pictures 
It is safe to assume that films well planned and ex- 
ecuted are the most effective form of visual aid for 
adults, but they are also the most expensive. Only an 
experienced, skilled script writer, and one who knows 
how to prepare manuscript for films, can turn out a 





A paper presented before a joint session of the Visual Aids 
Committee of the National Section on Women’s Athletics and 


the Visual Education Committee of the AAHPER, Seattle, 1947. 
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product worthy of the funds required to produce a pic- 
ture. If it is not practicable to secure such a script 
writer, either because of budget limitations or the local 
situation, plans for a motion picture should be omitted. 

The person initiating the project has the responsi- 
bility of handing over to the script writer properly 
authenticated facts and specific educational objectives. 
These can be outlined by the health educator, nurse, 
or teacher, but the facts should be checked by a com- 
petent health authority. The way these facts are finally 
presented may change their meaning, so again they 
must be checked by a health authority before the manu- 
script is transmitted to the film producer. Even then 
half truths or inaccuracies may creep in, necessitating 
cutting and additions before the picture can be released. 


The magnificent commercial films available to men, 
women, and children in all walks of life, have set a 
standard which only high box office receipts permit. 
National groups concerned with health have, in a few 
instances, produced both 16 and 35 millimeter films of 
distinct value, but these are few and far between. A 
number of communities have, within the last few years, 
developed films pertinent to local situations which have 
proven worth while and the expense justified. 


Films on many phases of health, for use in schools, 
are now available on a purchase or loan basis. It is not 
practicable here, however, to offer details as to those 
which have been found to be effective. They vary wide- 
ly and few there are which create the desired attitude 
or that are of a nature to influence behavior. Those 
films which are good are most useful when the pupil 
audience has been prepared in advance for the showing 
and there is an opportunity for subsequent discussion. 


Gardner Hart of the Commission on Motion Pic- 
tures in Education of Connecticut said recently: 


Not only are more films in production, but definite steps 
are being taken to improve their teaching quality. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Stanford University, and Yale are carry- 
ing on extensive experiments, developing plans for making 
films that do a better job of teaching . . . Although films 
have been used as very effective teaching tools, there is every 
indication that films of the future will carry an even greater 
teaching load. 

Motion picture projectors are now available in every 
vicinity through their purchase by school systems. A 
recent inquiry by one health group discloses that 27 
states report an aggregate of 36, 217 sound projectors 
in their schools. 
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The distribution of films on a national or state basis 
presents many problems, the chief of which is the 
damage done to films by inexperienced operators, ne- 
cessitating checking after each use. Then, too, there is 
the element of time, and though the U. S. mail is as 
reliable as any in the world, there are delays in delivery. 
Railway express service, by which 16mm as well as 
35mm films are usually shipped, has been known to 
require two weeks for delivery, even though the dis- 
tance is covered by railroad in a few hours. The sched- 
uling, correspondence, and arranging for shipment of 
several hundreds of prints a month requires the full 
time of one intelligent clerical assistant. Many health 
meetings have been a failure because the program had 
been built around a film which failed to appear in time. 
Then, too, there is the disappointment of the chairman 
and the audience due to the operator not being suffi- 
ciently familiar with the projector to show the picture 
properly upon the screen. Experience indicates the de- 
sirability of running the film previous to its showing 
at the meeting. It is well to emphasize the fact that 
twice as much time as seems reasonable should be al- 
lowed for the receipt of the film when ordering from a 
distance, and the operator should run the print previ- 
ous to its showing. 

Films made by children for children are tremen- 
dously important both because of the research element 
and the group action involved. 


Film Strips 

The principles outlined for the production and dis- 
tribution of motion pictures are applicable for this tool 
which can be produced locally more satisfactorily than 
motion pictures, The use of the voice with film strips 
adds materially to their value. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, through 
its School Health Bureau, has developed a 35mm 
sound film strip in color, Teacher Observations of 
School Children. A film strip projector and a turntable 
for the record, 33% revolutions per minute, are re- 
quired for showing it. This strip is effective for large 
audiences. 

Silent film strips may be projected by means of a 
delineoscope: or a stereopticon machine, or any glass 
slide projector equipped with a special attachment de- 
signed for running film strips. 


Film Slides 
Though they may be considered old-fashioned, these 
can be utilized under circumstances which do not per- 
mit the use of more expensive or extensive equipment. 
There is an increased interest in classroom use of slides, 
particularly in connection with science teaching. 


Projected Books 
Reading on the ceiling provides reading and enter- 
tainment for the physically handicapped and is of par- 
ticular value when the use of ordinary reading material 
is either very difficult or impossible. The page turning 
is controlled by pushing a button. 


Exhibits 
The word “exhibit” means different things to differ- 
ent people. The dictionary defines the word “exhibit” 
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as “an object offered for public view.” To most of us 
it means a display prepared to educate and it may be a 
table affair or one requiring extensive space. 

As with the motion picture, specialists have developed 
commercial displays of such magnitude that it is ys. 
ually impracticable for professional groups to compete 
effectively in presenting their story in a form which 
will attract the attention of the public accustomed to 
these expensive displays. It is, however, worth while 
to prepare exhibits for particular purposes, if jt jg 
practicable to have the aid of a designer who knows the 
value of color and line. A vital factor is to present 
only one central thought in each unit. _ 

For example the NFIP had an exhibit at the Seattle 
convention based on frequent requests for suitable 
visual material to be displayed in large spaces, ie, 
county fairs, conferences, etc. 

An analysis made as to nature of interest indicated 
that the public, as well as specific units of the popula- 
tion, seeks information chiefly on three phases of NFIP 
activities: (1) physiological aspects of infantile pa- 
ralysis, (2) geographical incidence of the disease, and 
(3) services available for patients. 

Then came consideration as to how best such facts 
could be visualized. This was determined in consulta- 
tion with several staff members representing different 
departments. Facts that could be presented were se- 
cured and put on paper. A designer, who also executes 
exhibits, was then called in and after discussion as to 
nature, size, approximate costs, as well as delivery date 
were agreed upon, a blue print was ordered. This was 
presented to a staff exhibit committee and a contract 
signed upon approval. This included the cost of pack- 
ing cases. When the exhibit was ready for delivery, an 
invitation from the Brooklyn Public Library to furnish 
an exhibit was accepted. As thousands would pass 
through the extensive lobby daily, a display space there 
was selected. Literature for free distribution was ar- 
ranged and reference books furnished for the reading 
room in consultation with the librarian. The selection 
of a local center for the first showing of the exhibit 
was made chiefly to permit staff members to view the 
display and to offer suggestions for its improvement. 
These comments, made in writing, were each consid- 
ered and a staff member listened to comments of visi- 
tors several hours on different days and at varying 
hours. This resulted in several particularly helpful 
suggestions. Changes were then made after each sug- 
gestion had been weighed by several staff members. 

Members of the press were notified and they sent rep- 
resentatives who wrote up the exhibit with photographs 
of important individuals viewing the display. Much 
space was devoted to the affair and thousands of re- 
quests for NFIP publications were received. Six ad- 
ditional copies of the exhibit were subsequently ordered 
and all are constantly utilized. Written comments re- 
quested with each showing (a printed form being fur- 
nished) are carefully checked and are of great value 
in the present planning of new exhibits. 


Window Displays 
These are probably of greater teaching value than 
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exhibits shown in buildings for an invited audience. 
Hundreds or thousands of people, depending upon the 
location, as they pass by, constitute a ready-made 
i. ‘too must be planned skillfully, with emphasis 
upon a central theme, great, care being given to the 
design in relation to the size of space and types of 
people who will view the display. 


Posters 

Those made by children can be of value in promot- 
ing health on the part of the instructor, the child, 
and the audience for whom they are intended. Their 
yalue, however, depends upon the care given the selec- 
tion of the topic. 

Dramatics 

This field offers a splendid medium for health teach- 
ing. A play written and presented by students, or one 
which has been prepared for them, can drive home a 
real lesson but it is obviously preferable for children to 
act out their own ideas. 

Adults young and old can promote interest in com- 
munity health and point up the remedy for specific 
problems through a dramatic presentation. The great- 
er number of people who can be involved in the pro- 
duction, the better. 

For all forms of visual education, personal attend- 
ance is the most important factor. One intelligent, 
well informed human being, eager to share knowledge, 
can attract an audience, or add tremendously to the 
value of the display. Next comes motion; colored bal- 
loons kept in motion by an electric fan, with a table 
holding printed messages may be more effective than 
an elaborate static display. 

An important element, which has not been men- 
tioned, is the participation of the audience in the dis- 
play. Whether it be a discussion following the show- 
ing of a film, film strips or slides, the pushing of a 
button, the breathing into a tube, the turning of a 
wheel to secure the answer to a question, obtaining 
body weight, the act itself stimulates interest on the 
part of the participant. 

One of the most important projects sponsored by 
the Visual Education Committee of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Health, 
is the development of the National Child Health Mu- 
seum. Teachers, who are now at work on this proj- 
ect, are surprised to find how many desirable learning 
situations it offers and are amazed to see what “stirred” 
children can do. There are infinite possibilities in such 
a project which may begin in a single classroom 
and spread from one school and community to an- 
other. In the development of these, creativeness, co- 
operation, and continuous growth are the important 
educational features. The purpose is to encourage 
creative ability among young people and at the same 
time to develop an appreciation of modern health prac- 
tices. These museums of health require the cooperation 
of all school departments, creativeness on the part of 
students, and continuous growth in the quality of the 
exhibits in order to maintain high educational stand- 
ards. One such exhibit represented desirable play- 
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ground equipment and had the cooperation of all the 
community including grandparents, One grandmother 
visited the school to crochet the basket for use in the 
basketball equipment. She wanted to be sure that it 
was exactly right and took great pride in her contri- 
bution. 


Conclusion 

Is it worth while to spend money on visual educa- 
tion ? 

The answer, in no uncertain terms, is “yes” if suf- 
ficient funds are available to permit the proper develop- 
ment of the project and the personnel to utilize it 
skillfully. The few good motion pictures on various 
phases of health that are available for adults will be 
more effective if the audience is provided with brief 
statements on the topic for home reading with sources 
from which further information can be secured. This 
holds true for exhibits also. Motion pictures, or any 
other form of visual education, are of doubtful value 
in creating attitudes or in influencing the behavior 
of children or youths when previous and subsequent 
discussion cannot be arranged. : 

Newer Techniques—A Communication Center, re- 
cently established at the University of North Carolina, 
brings together all audio-visual tools for the com- 
munication of ideas. These tools include motion pic- 
tures, radio, posters, murals, models, film strips, slides, 
and still photography. Television is expected to be in- 
cluded soon. The communication center is providing 
more information for more people in the home, the 
school, and the community. Materials and services 
are being utilized by departments and schools of the 
University of North Carolina, other universities, col- 
leges, state and city schools, as well as adult and ex- 
tension groups in churches, industries, and homes 
throughout North Carolina. A full radio program 
will be broadcast daily by the departments of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, other universities, colleges, 
schools, and special groups. The information which be- 
longs to everyone is thus being brought to them. 

As health educators, we have a great opportunity 
today to utilize newer techniques, some of which were 
developed by the armed services. 

Lt. Comdr. Howard P. Rome, USNR, has said, 

“Henceforth education can lead a bachelor existence 
in ivory tower pedantry, or it can wed itself to young- 
er techniques and set to the natural task of raising 
the level of human relations.’’* 

He also calls attention to “The Human Relations” 
series of films, prepared by the Commission on Hu- 
man Relations of the American Education Fellow- 
ship which “. . . have made an important contribution 
to the technique and philosophy of education.” 

Visual aids have a definite place in a program of 
health education. Let us select with care the medium 
which will best serve to supplement other forms of 
instruction and prepare to utilize each specific supple- 
ment with the skill required to secure maximum re- 
sults. «» 





*“Motion Pictures as a Medium of Education,” an address 
presented in November, 1945, before the National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene. 
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Testing Can Improve Teaching 


By 
AILEENE LOCKHART 


University of Nebraska 
Lincoln 


HE war has stimulated in all phases of endeavor a 
i. demand for results in terms of increased 

ability and achievement. Results must be planned 
for; to be convincing they must be shown. No group 
of physical educators talk together for any length of 
time without at least alluding to our common desire 
to secure for our profession the highest recognition and 
standing. Yet many of our claims and our methods of 
procedure are based solely on great enthusiasm, arm- 
chair philosophy, and the pressure of the moment. Ours 
too often is a rather sad enigma; we are anxious to 
secure status, but our procedure is based on a combina- 
tion of whim and conservatism, Without much evidence 
we are quick to add to our lengthening list of claims 
or to throw directly into our program something which 
turns out to have about as much nutritive value as 
saccharine. At the same time we are hesitant and slow 
to accept proposed changes based on scientifically con- 
ducted studies. Such studies could be the basis for real 
improvements in our field. 

The author is pleading for orderly progress and this 
cannot be obtained or substantiated with evidence in 
any field without the discriminating use of measure- 
ment. Early leaders in physical education recognized 
this. Luther H. Gulick in 1911 said in this regard, “I 
do not need to remind you that it was through the use 
of measurement that alchemy became chemistry, astrol- 
ogy became astronomy, physics grew out of mystery.”* 
Engineering, physics, chemistry, and medicine affect 
our everyday lives intensely; we accord these profes- 
sions high recognition because they have shown results. 
Is not our society’s insistence on objective evidence 
also justly concerned with the field of education? 

As teachers we are endeavoring to change status; 
we are trying to increase the skill, knowledge, and 
performance of our students. All of our teaching 
techniques, skill drills, and learning devices are directed 
toward the goal of increased abilities. It is logical for 
us to want to know how far we have travelled toward 
our objectives; it is reasonable for others to question. 
Our measuring devices are admittedly inadequate, but 
an increasing number of good tests which serve specific 
purposes is encouraging. With those tests now avail- 
able we can obtain some indication of the degree to 
which our objectives are being achieved. 

How can testing improve teaching? Would it be 
easier to answer, how do skill drills improve teaching? 





1 Luther H. Gulick, “Measurements as Applied to School 
Hygiene,” American Physical Education Review, 16:4 (April, 
1911), page 239. 
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How do various methods and _ techniques improve 
teaching? Education involves development. Testin 
drills, methods, and techniques are all phases of sale 
ing, a criterion of their usefulness being the degree to 
which they help us bring about progress and improve- 
ment. If we expect to use our time efficiently, provid- 
ing intelligent guidance in situations where dividends 
may be anticipated, it is necessary to have some esti- 
mate of abilities when students first come to us. How 
else can we avoid duplication of material or provide 
any individualization of instruction? Sometimes we fee] 
proud of ourselves because of the high grades our sty- 
dents obtain on a knowledge test at the end of a semes- 
ter in a particular activity. How do we know how much 
of that information students knew in the first place? 
By providing an indication of the initial status of our 
students, is not such a test of value in avoiding a du- 
plication of teaching material and in pointing toward 
definite phases of the activity which need emphasis? In 
a like manner, just as general intelligence tests provide 
information which makes possible the more capable 
guidance of students as individuals, motorability tests 
are of value to physical educators. With such initial 
appraisal our teaching efficiency may be improved; 
time can be spent with those who need assistance most 
and efforts expended in pertinent directions. In spite 
of admitting its desirability, as yet physical educators 
do little in the way of diagnosis or in the proper 
sectioning of classes. 

With the present insistence on results, some adequate 
measure of changed status is necessary. A carefully 
planned testing program provides a means of setting 
up standards of progress and achievement and of evalu- 
ating the results of teaching. Many standardized skill 
tests, acceptable from the standpoint of validity and 
reliability, are available. Some of these are provided 
with norms which are useful at least as indications of 
what may be expected. Achievement standards made 
for specific situations usually have more meaning anf 
challenge for students, however. Such measures of 
progress serve as objective evidence for students letting 
them know where they stand in relation to others as 
well as in comparison with their own initial status. 
These tests also provide us with a partial. basis for 
assigning grades and establishing some foundation for 
judging and improving methods of teaching. A recent 
survey of grading practices in 80 of the largest physical 


education departments for women in this country . 


shows that the 225 instructors involved consider 


(Continued on page 627) 
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By 
KATHARINE F. WELLS 


Wellesley College 
Wellesley, Massachusetts 


Practical Body Mechanics 





Being Seated; Rising; Stooping; Lifting; W 


and Carrying 


proper posture, whether one was walking up- 

stairs, seating oneself in a chair, stooping to 
pick up a suitcase, shovelling snow, raking leaves, 
mopping the floor, or whatever one was doing, meant 
keeping the back rigidly erect, or, if not rigidly, at 
least erect. In recent years, however, the posture teach- 
ers have harkened to the dictates of their common sense 
and have considered the requirements of each particular 
situation. No longer is posture thought of in terms of 
a vertical position of the trunk, but rather in terms 
of efficient movement of the body as a whole and its 
adaptability in response to the various demands made 
upon it. Even the popular magazines show “right and 
wrong” pictures, instructing the reader in the fine art 
of stooping, getting into an automobile, and lifting 
heavy boxes off of high closet shelves. Some of these 
directions are good; others reveal a lack of under- 
standing of basic mechanical principles. A simple ex- 
planation of these principles and their application to 
the skills of everyday living should help the reader 


O r= upon a time posture teachers taught that 


- to judge for himself what constitutes good and poor 


form in practicing these skills. Such an explanation 
is the purpose of this article and of two more to be 
published at a later date.* 


Before pointing out the application of mechanical 
principles to the common acts of daily living, it might 
be a good idea to take a second look at one or two of 
these principles. Let us consider, for a moment, the 


*The second article will deal with pushing and pulling; 
digging and shovelling; mopping, raking and hoeing. The 
third will be concerned with jumping down from a height, 
a oneself after a fall, lifting a weight down from a 

elf. 
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Figure 1. A balanced iever. F represents 
the fulcrum, W the weight, and P the 
power. 


lever. To illustrate the principle we need a plain win- 
dow pole and a pail half filled with sand or books, as 
shown in figure 1. Place the pole across the back of a 
chair. The point of contact is the fulcrum of the lever. 
Now hang the pail on the end of the pole. This is the 
weight, or resistance, and the portion of the pole be- 
tween this point and the point where it crosses the 
chair-back is known as the weight-arm. Now take a firm 
grasp at the other end of the pole. The pressure of the 
hand, provided by muscular contraction, constitutes the 
force and the portion of the pole between your hand and 
the fulcrum is the force-arm. Now slide the pole across 
the back of the chair until the pail is only four or five 
inches from it. Notice how little effort it takes to 
hold the pole level or to push your end down, thus 
raising the pail. In other words, as the length of the 
force-arm increases, and that of the weight-arm de- 
creases, less force is required to support the weight of the 
pail. Now slide the pole the other way. The longer the 
weight-arm becomes, and the shorter the force-arm, 
the more force it takes to balance the lever. There is a 
definite relationship then, between the weight, the 
force, and the two arms of the lever. This relationship 
is expressed as follows: in a balanced lever the prod- 
uct of the force and. force-arm is equal to the product 
of the weight and the weight-arm. In other words, 
F x FA=W x WA.** 


** This window-pole type of illustraton represents the case 
only when the force and the weight are both applied at right 
angles to the lever. When they apply at less, or more, than a 
right angle, the true force-arm is not the distance from the 
fulcrum to the point where the force is applied, but it is 
the perpendicular distance from the fulcrum to a line rep- 
resenting the direction of the force. Likewise, the true weight- 
arm is the perpendicular distance from the fulcrum to a line 
representing the direction of the weight or resistance. 






























































Figure 2. Bending forward from the Figure 3. Stooping with trunk kept as Figure 4. Stooping with the t i 
waist. The dotted line represents the nearly vertical as possible. The dotted line det forward. The dotted ine oe 
weight-arm of the trunk-lever. The ful- reoresents the weight-arm of the lever. the weight-arm of the lever. The fulcrum 
crum is at the kip joint. The fulcrum is at the knee joint. is at the knee joint. 


The concepts “center of gravity” and ‘line of grav- 
ity” will also bear a moment’s attention. There is 
nothing mysterious about the center of gravity; it is 
simply the weight center of the object in question, 
that is, the point about which the weight of the object 
is evenly distributed. The line of gravity is an 
imaginary vertical line passing through the center of 
gravity. In unsegmented objects of unchanging shape. 
the position of the center of gravity never varies. In 
animate bodies, however, it shifts with every change 
of position. It may even lie outside the body, as is the 
case when the body assumes a position resembling a 
hoop, for instance like a snake biting its tail, or a 
human being touching his toes. 

An object, or a body, is said to be in stable equilib- 
rium whenever its center of gravity is situated over 
its base of support. The “base of support” of an object 
is just what its name implies — the supporting base. 
In the case of the book lying on the table, the entire 
surface of the book which is in contact with the table 
is its base of support. In a person standing up, the 
feet and intervening space constitute the base of sup- 
port. Obviously, the better the weight is centered over 
the base of support, the more stable the body is. li 
the line of gravity falls close to the margin of the bas 
of support, as when standing with the weight far for 
ward over the toes, or backward over the heels, or 
sideward over the outer edge of one foot, the body 
is not very stable. In other words it would take less 
force to knock it off balance than it would when the 
line of gravity falls through the center of the base of 
support. 

There isa fairly simple method of determining the 
location of the line of gravity of the human body, 
based on the principle of levers. This method can also 
be applied to the photographed image. The silhouettes 
in the illustrations are made from _line-of-gravity 
photographs. Figures 2, 3, and 4 demonstrate the in- 
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uence of the body’s attitude on the position of the 
line of gravity, and the relation of the latter to the 
base of support. In each of these illustrations, note 
that the line of gravity falls within the base of support. 
Once it passes beyond the base, the body can no long - 
maintain its position. It loses its balance and topples 
over, unless the base of support is quickly readjusted 
to meet the demands of the situation. Taking a step 
or resting the hand on a support are methods of en- 
larging or shifting the base of support. 

With this very elementary lesson on some basic 
mechanical principles as a background, the reader 
should now be ready to apply these principles to a 
few common acts, such as being seated, rising from a 
chair, and stooping to pick up something from the 
floor. In deciding upon the correct form for perform- 
ing these movements, the criterion in every case is 
physical (anatomical) and mechanical efficiency. 


Being seated and rising from a chair 

Take the simple act of seating oneself on a chair. 
What principles apply to this movement, performed 
so many times a day? Maintaining the equilibrium of 
the body while the weight is transferred from one part 
of the body to another is the chief problem. One of the 
requirements of stable equilibrium, as has just been 
stated, is keeping the center of gravity over the base 
of support. Since a shifting of the center of gravity 
to the rear is inherent in the process of sitting down, 
the only way to maintain equilibrium is to provide 
a base of support for this backward shifting of the 
center of gravity. This is accomplished by putting one 
foot back as far as one can conveniently get it under 
the chair. Hence, the proper sequence for sitting down 
is to stand with the back to the chair, place one foot 
backward under it, bend the knees, incline the body. 
forward just enough to keep the weight centered over 
the base of support, gradually shift the weight from 
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Figure 5. Picking up a suitcase by bend- 
ing forward from the wa.st. The leverage 
is comparable to that shown in F.gure 2. 


front to rear foot and lower oneself into the chair, 
controlling the movement of the body every inch of 
the way. The important points to observe are to keep 
the base of support under the center of gravity, and 
to keep the pelvis firmly under the trunk. 

Rising from the chair involves the reverse process 
of being seated. One foot is placed well back under the 
chair, the body is inclined slightly forward, the rear 
foot is pushed down against the floor, and the knees 
are gradually extended as the weight is shifted to the 


‘forward foot. Both in sitting and in rising there is no 


objection to resting the hands lightly on the chair, but 
they should not take an appreciable amount of the 
weight, chiefly for aesthetic reasons. 

When seating oneself in a chair having a low rung 
across the front, or in a modern upholstered chair 
having a solid front, these directions must be modified 
somewhat, lest one sit like the character in Schulberg’s 
book, What Makes Sammy Run? who “seemed to be 
bowing, but it turned out he was only aiming his bot- 
tom cautiously at the seat oi the chair.”* One can 
avoid having this description applied to him by turning 
slightly sideways, placing one foot behind the other, 
and lowering the body onto the edge of the chair. It 
is then a simple matter to adjust the position by one or 
two slight shifts. In rising from such a chair or from a 
davenport, it is likewise possible to shift forward and 
turn sideways to some extent before taking the weight 
on the feet. 


Stooping 
When stooping, whether to pick up a pencil, to dust 
the table legs, or to get a saucepan from a low cupboard, 
the chief consideration is economy of effort and pre- 
vention of backstrain and fatigue. Maintaining equilib- 





* Budd Schulberg. What Makes Sammy Run? New York: 
Random House, Inc., 1941. 
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Figure 6. Picking wu 


t a suitcase by stoop- 
ing, attempt.ng to 


ep the trunk in a 


Figure 7. Picking up a suitcase by stoop- 
ing, inclining the body forward slight Y; 
le 


vertical position. The leverage is com- The leverage is somewhat comparab 
parable to that shown in Figure 3. 


to that shown in Figure 4 


rium is also a problem. The mechanical principles to 
consider are these: (1) the better the center of gravity 
is centered over the base of support, the more stable 
the body will be; and (2) in a balanced lever the force 
times the force-arm equals the weight times the weight- 
arm. Consequently, if neither the force-arm nor the 
weight can be changed, there will be a positive relation- 
ship between the length of the weight-arm and the 
magnitude of the force required to balance the lever. 
In order to profit by the first principle, the important 
thing is to stand close to the object to be touched or 
picked up and to have the feet separated in an easy 
stance. Two methods meet these conditions, namely 
(1) standing with one foot forward and stooping to 
reach down to the side with one hand; and (2) stand- 
ing with the feet separated sideways a few inches and 
stooping to a squat position with both hands reaching 
down between the feet. 

To illustrate the principle of leverage as it applies 
to bending or stooping, three methods of reaching the 
floor may be compared. For example, consider first 
the unaesthetic method of bending over with stiff knees 
and reaching down with the arm fully extended (Figure 
2). The bending of the trunk from the hips is the chief 
movement. Therefore, the lever consists of the upper 
portion of the body—the trunk, head and arms—and 
the hip joints act as the fulcrum. The weight is the 
weight of the lever itself and is represented by its center 
of gravity. Since the center of gravity of a bodily seg- 
ment cannot be readily determined on the living subject, 
this point, indicated by a white dot in the illustration, 
has been selected arbitrarily. The dotted line from the 
fulcrum (hip joint) drawn perpendicularly to the 
trunk’s line of gravity represents the weight-arm of 
the lever. The force-arm, not shown in the illustration, 
is the perpendicular distance from the fulcrum to the 

(Continued on page 631) 
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Outlines for Guidance: 


Fitting Health Instruction into the 
High School Schedule 


A Committee Report 


Helen Coops 


University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 


Bess Specht* 
Formerly, Board of Education, Chicago, Ill. 


Ohio 


Time-allotment, Credit, and Grade Placement.— 
Specific health courses should be provided in secondary 
schools for all pupils, with a minimum time allotment 
of-a-daily period for at least one semester during the 
ninth or tenth grade and a similar amount of time in 
the eleventh or twelfth grade. These courses should be 
taught in regular classrooms and placed on a par with 


‘courses in other instructional areas, including such de- 


tails as size of class, credit, reference and textbooks, 
audio-visual aids, and other instructional materials. 

Supplementary Health Instruction:—In addition to 
specific health courses, opportunities for supplementary 
teaching aré found in such subjects as basic science, 
chemistry, biology, social studies, physical education, 
home economics, and industrial arts. In order to avoid 
undesirable ‘duplication, each school should analyze the 
contributions of health which such courses can make 
and develop a coordinated program. An already exist- 
ing school health council or a spectaliy appointed com- 
mittee representing the various fields would be the ap- 
propriate channel for coordinating ‘supplementary in- 
struction. 

In an overcrowded departmentalized program, a 
school may properly draw units dealing with health 
from the courses mentioned above and place them in 
specific health courses. Thus other courses :are relieved 
and space provided in the curriculum for centralized 
health teaching for all pupils in concentrated :areas at 
appropriate age levels. When health instruction is 
given only in correlation with other subjects, some. of 
which are elective, pupils frequently. miss essential 
guidance because they fail to elect the courses - which 
health is taught. 

Coordination and Supervision—Health sills of 
pupils may be discovered through health. examinations, 
special tests, individual conferences, teacher observa- 
tions, and supervision of health aspects of the school 
environment. These may be used as a basis for class- 
room instruction and individual guidance. For effective 
results cooperation between various school personnel 
and health specialists is essential. The specific health 
courses represent the focal point for the dissemination 
of health knowledge and the improvement of individual 


* Miss Specht is now Mrs. William J. Bray of Havana, Cuba. 
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By 


Hannah Turnage 
State Department, Raleigh, N. C. 


Dorothy La Salle, Chairman 
Wavne University, Detroit, Mich. 


health behavior. However, the special health courses 
must be integral parts of a coordinated school program 
of supplementary health instruction, individual health 
guidance, and environmental protection of health. 


What Background Should The Teacher Of 
Health Have? 


Introduction—The success of health education in 
secondary schools will be in direct proportion to the 
emphasis given to the selection and education of 
teachers. Health must be taught by teachers who have 
been trained in the basic health sciences, in health coun- 
seling techniques, in the health education curriculum, 
and in modern classroom methods. Health is often 
assigned to individuals with no training in the subject. 
As a result, the lives of the pupils are little modified 
and undesirable practices and misinformation persist. 
If secondary school students are to develop desirable 
health practices and sound understandings, health must 
be taught by qualifted teachers. 

The following criteria for training are recommended: 

PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 

1. Basic cultural education. 

2. Basic science education: physics, chemistry, biol- 
ogy, anatomy, physiology, bacteriology. 


3. Basic social science education: social and cultural 


‘characteristics of people; significance of economic 
status and population groups to health. 
4. Education: nature of learning and _ teaching 


process, growth and development of children, psychol- 
ogy of adolescence, modern classroom methods, modern 
secondary school. 

5. Héalth education: hygiene and public health— 
personal hygiene, environmental hygiene, mental hy- 
giene, methods of communicable disease control ; nutri- 
tion; curriculum in health education—special health 
courses, .. possible contributions to health of other 
courses in secondary school, coordination of total school 
program for health, methods of evaluation; techniques 
of counseling; family life education; safety education; 
governmental and voluntary health agencies—their 
contributions, coordination of school health program 
with community health program. 
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PERSONAL QUALIFICATIONS 
_ Pleasing personality and appearance. 
- Interest in young people. 
Leadership. 
Ability to work with others. 
Creativeness. 
Good emotional adjustment. 
Good health. 


NAW PSOne 


What Methods Have Proved Successful 
In Health Teaching? 


Introduction.—Since the goal of health instruction 
is to improve the health practices of pupils, the methods 
must emphasize behavior changes. Instruction must be 
realistic and based upon problems and needs of the 
particular group. 

In psychology we learn that a problem is basic to 
learning. At all times our thinking is in terms of some 
problem which is before us and about which we must 
do something. The evidence for directing the learning 
process seems to point to the superiority of problem 
solving. In ordinary living we gather data in order to 
satisfy a-need, to solve a problem, and not for general 
information. Problem-solving as a means of learning, 
as a way of changing and improving an individual’s 
behavior, as a method of developing and broadening 
understandings, stands out above all other methods, as 
a vital, effective method of teaching. The steps might 
be outlined as follows: 

1. Finding or isolating the problem. A problem may 
be brought to the attention of pupils by the teacher, 
by a pupil, or by a group of pupils. Frequently indi- 
viduals do not recognize their problem until their in- 
terest is aroused. The important thing is that an aware- 
ness of the problem be created and that it be accepted 
as the pupil’s own. Only when the problem is clearly 
recognized as a block to a desired goal are energies 
released for constructive thinking to overcome this 
block. 

2. Stating the problem. The success of subsequent 
work depends in large part on the way the problem is 
stated. It must be worded in such a way as to stimulate 
thought and to generate interest in changing behavior. 
The wording of the problem must make the student 
realize that the solution of it will make a real difference 
to him. 

3. Analyzing the problem. As the problem is an- 
alyzed through group or individual discussion, it may 
be broken down into sub-problems. Analysis is very 
important because it helps students to outline the in- 
formation they may need, and the steps they may wish 
to take. 

4. Setting up plans. 

5. Obtaining information. When the problem has 
been analyzed, further data are usually needed. These 
data may be collected through observation, field trips, 
experimentation, studying current materials and text- 
books, consultation with experts, and discussion. 

6. Formulating a final plan. When the data are 
assembled, a plan is decided upon and tried. 

7. Proceeding according to plan. 
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8. Evaluating the plan. After the plan has been 
tried, it is criticized, improved, or discarded for an- 
other. This continues until a final and satisfactory 
solution has been obtained. 


What Basic Understandings and Behavior in Health 
Should High School Students Develop? 
Behavior 

1. Eats an adequate diet. 

2. Sleeps 9-10 hours daily so will feel rested and 
“wear well” the next day. 

3. Participates regularly in satisfying physical 
activity. 

4. Has remediable defects corrected. 

5. Brushes teeth after eating when possible and visits 
his dentist as often as he advises. 

6. Practices measures to prevent communicable dis- 
ease. 

7. Recognizes as a major health problem the early 
attack on the preventable causes of heart and other 
chronic and degenerative diseases. 

8. Controls his environment insofar as possible for 
promotion of health. 

9. Participates with satisfaction in various coeduca- 
tional school and community activities. 

10. Cooperates with and helps to support public and 
private community health agencies. 

11. Has good emotional adjustment. Two main ob- 
jectives are social competence and personal appearance. 

12. Seeks professional advice for physical and emo- 
tional health problems. 


Understandings 

1. Knows the values of various essential foods. 
Knows the functions of foods in the body. 

2. Understands the body’s need for sleep and effects 
of lack of sleep. 

3. Knows the values of exercise and play. 

4. Realizes.own health status. 

5. Understands the development of teeth and rea- 
sons for regular care and visits to the dentist. 

6. Understands communicable disease prevention. 

7. Understands preventive progress can be achieved 
in chronic diseases through a widespread educational 
program urging people to seek medical advice early in 
the course of the disease. 

8. Understands the effects of environment on health 
and knows the accepted standards in heating, ventila- 
tion, lighting, sanitation, and safety. 

9. Understands the maturing process and is build- 
ing a desirable philosophy toward marriage, children, 
and homemaking. 

10. Understands the work of public and private 
health agencies. 

11. Understands the basic emotional needs of in- 
dividuals, and conditions which satisfy and which 
frustrate these needs. 

12. Knows where he can obtain sound professional 
advice in the school and community. 

(Continued on page 629) 











Editorials 


“AN enlightened people, in 
which there was a true 
but moderate loyalty to the cul- 
ture as a whole, would be a 
people whose attachments to 
other values would be also tem- 
perate and wise. This may seem, 
to those who have not pursued into all its deeper phases 
the question of using scientific thought for the solution 
of social problems, merely a pleading for quiet times. 
It is not outside the ironic possibilities of the human 
creature that one should get emotional over the question 
of moderating emotions. But that the destruction of 
many values and the enslavement of men have come 
from the immoderate practice of virtue is not an irony 
nor a point made for mere polemic reasons; it is a 
mafter of observation by scientific method. The thin- 
ning out of loyalty into Royce’s doctrine, loyalty to 
loyalty itself, does not go far enough. We can be loyal 
to our culture in its organic completeness and to all 
those parts of its diversity that we have been allowed to 
choose. But it is possible, because it has been done, to 
educate men beyond the ancient universal myth of the 
“chosen people” into an enlightenment of belonging not 
to the parish but to the world. 

“This enlightenment, as I said at the beginning, is 
subtle and difficult to explain as well as difficult, if 
not impossible now, to achieve. But we may begin to 
see some of the obstacles in the way and some partial 
success. Brotherhood, a feeling of warm and under- 
standing intimacy with all manner of men and women 
and children, is evidently too exacting an ideal for 
men of any kind that we can now produce. Certainly 
neither Christian nor Buddhist education has ever 
produced more than a few persons who behaved by the 
rule of brotherhood. Without discussing how much 
the churches and the priests have sophisticated all 
primitive religious doctrine, we can say that it would 
be hard to find a culture in which the dominant, or 
even one among many recognized patterns, is to do 
unto others as you would lave them do unto you. The 
doctrine of love is much too hard a doctrine to live by. 
But this is not to say that we have not made progress. 
It could be established, I think, that the next best thing 
to the rule of love is the rule of sportsmanship. We 
have gone a long way toward making that a common 
pattern of behavior in some cultures, and it is in those 
cultures that some degree of freedom is achieved. 

“Some perspicacious historian will some day write 
a study of the age-old correlation between freedom 
and sportsmanship. We may then see the importance 


Sportsmanship As 
A Characteristic 
Of An 


Enlightened Pcople 


Ed. Note: Sometime ago the editor’s attention was drawn by 
one of the members to Lyman Bryson’s Science and Freedom, 
particularly to four pages (129-132) dwelling on the con- 
tribution of sportsmanship to an enlightened society. With- 
out any reference to physical education the author has made 
some statements which should be of great interest to the pro- 
fession. Permission to quote the material in question has been 
kindly granted by Columbia University Press, the publishers. 
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of sportsmanship as a form of enlightenment. Thi, 
virtue, without which democracy is impossible ang 
freedom uncertain, has not been taken seriously enough 
in education, although the real success of modern edy. 
cation in training citizens for self-government has 
been training in living by the rules of the game. Mont. 
esquieu was probably wrong when he said that the 
characteristic virtue of a democracy was love of the 
public good. That is a virtue easily diverted to the 
public loss, if men are still obstinate in their ideas of 
what is public good and are avid enough for power, 
Freedom can be the condition of government only jf 
a struggle for power, whenever it sets in, is regulated 
by mutually acknowledged rules and if, in addition to 
the rules, there is an honest willingness to abide by 
them and take defeat without violence. 4 

“A famous British physiologist, J. B. S. Haldane. 
once remarked in a conversation, and may also have 
said it in print, that the greatest contribution of the 
British people to political development was the idea 
of sportsmanship. It was a more important contribu- 
tion than parliamentary government. In this, Haldane 
may have been enlarging the role played by the British, 
for certainly the Greeks had the idea of fair play as they 
also had a notion of democracy. And he may have been 
underestimating the importance of parliamentary in- 
stitutions. But the truth remains that freedom can live 
only in the minds of men who feel a moral compulsion 
to behave in political and in all other contests as a 
well trained athlete behaves in a game. 

“The virtue must be deliberately taught and delib- 
erately learned. The institutional complex, the set of 
social habits of which cultural parochialism is one part 
and unfair behavior toward one’s personal opponents 
is another, can probably not be all eradicated by pre- 
cept or by condemnation. It may even be a part of the 
‘original nature of man’ in the sense that most cultures 
show it, and only those are free from it that have taken 
positive steps to train the young in other patterns. But 
such training is most likely to be successful if the 
pattern is made up of a series of separate but closely 
related habits, learned each for its own sake and estab- 
lished by reason of its own loyalties. 

“There are men who would not think of ending a 
baseball game that was lost according to the score by 
winning it in another way — for example, by bashing 
members of the other team over the head with the bat 
— but who would stop at nothing to win a political 
election and would falsify the records of voting if ihey 
got the chance. Such men may not be ordinary men. 
It is much more in accord with what we think we 
know of-men that those who have a strong sense of 
decent behavior on the playing fields will have a sense 
of honor in politics. 

“The point for the teacher is, however, that we do. 
not leave such things to the mere agglutination of the 

(Continued on page 632) 
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The Higher Education of Epileptics 


cational ladder increase with its height. As will be 

shown, epileptics now in college are only one-tenth 
of the expected number. Various reasons for this 
scarcity can be advanced, but probably the most im- 
portant is the reluctance of college authorities to accept 
students with this social and physical handicap. 

In order to gather factual evidence, the American 
Epilepsy League, with the financial assistance of the 
Bay State Society for the Crippled and Handicapped, 
addressed a letter to the presidents of all colleges in the 
United States and Canada. This letter requested that 
the answers to five questions be entered on a form and 
returned in a stamped addressed envelope. One “fol- 
low-up” was sent. 

Of the 1,676 schools in the United States that were 
addressed, replies were received from 1,331 or 79 per 
cent.* This unusually high return bespeaks the concern 
of college authorities in the problem, and increases the 
validity of the findings. Schools failing to reply were 
usually those with small enrollments. The total at- 
tendance of the 1,331 schools in the United States was 
approximately 950,000. The total enrollment of 
students in colleges and universities in the United 
States in 1946 was said to be approximately one 
million. 

Admission Policy.—The first question asked: “Does 
your school have any rule or understanding regarding 
the admission of students with epilepsy who scholas- 
tically and in other respects would be desirable 
students ?”” 

Of all schools addressed, 44 percent have no rule; 
21 percent admit epileptic students under certain con- 
ditions; 14 percent do not admit; and 21 percent did 
not return the questionnaire. 

Acceptance of Epileptics and Type of School.—The 
percentage of schools which provide for conditional 
acceptance of epileptics varied with the type of school 
as follows: military, none accepted; theology, six per- 
cent; art and music, 12 percent; teachers and technical, 
each 16 percent; junior colleges, 20 percent; and 
schools of arts and sciences, 28 percent.** 

Size of the School—In general, the smaller the 
school the greater the reluctance to provide for epilep- 
tics. Of schools having less than 100 students, 14 per- 
cent have a rule for acceptance; the proportion in- 
creases progressively with increase in the size of the 
school, reaching 40 percent in schools with more than 
2,500 students. Presumably larger schools with a full 


Pa the epileptic, hindrances to climbing the edu- 





* Sixteen replies from 24 Canadian schools are not included 
in this report. 

** Military schools would now bar such great military leaders 
as Julius Caesar, Alexander the Great and possibly Napoleon 
Bonaparte. Canon 984 of the Catholic church forbids priest- 
hood to anyone who is, or has been, epileptic. 
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By 


WILLIAM G. LENNOX, MERLE McBRIDE 
AND GERTRUDE POTTER 


Harvard University Medical School 
Boston, Massachusetts 


time medical staff have felt free to adopt a bolder and 
more liberal policy. 

Sections of the Country.—In general, more eastern 
colleges refuse admittance to epileptics than do western 
colleges, the extremes being 26 percent in New Eng- 
land and only five percent in the mountain and Pacific 
states. The intelligent rule of admitting under certain 
conditions is also more common in the West. This is 
the rule in 30 percent of mountain and Pacific states, 
but in only 15 percent of southern states. The eastern 
states lead in having some rule, either for or against. 
The large proportion of eastern colleges which refuse 
epileptics is explained in part by the concentration of 
small colleges and of theological, normal, and technical 
schools in the eastern states. 

Absolute Number of Epileptic Students—However, 
expressed willingness of a school to accept epileptic 
students does not necessarily mean that these schools 
actually have more of such students; persons who were 
scholastically eligible may not have applied, or the re- 
quirements may have been set so high as to be unsur- 
mountable. On the other hand, schools which have not 
formulated a rule about enrolling epileptics may yet do 
so. Again, seizures may have started in students al- 
ready enrolled. Colleges were asked to give the number 
of epileptic students in attendance for whatever period 
of years they might choose. Of the 1,331 schools which 
returned the blanks, only 27 percent had an under- 
standing that epileptics might be accepted, but at least 
37 percent had one or more epileptics in attendance in 
recent years. If we assume that the 489 blanks, which 
contained nothing in the space designated for the 
number of epileptic students meant an absence of such 
students, then 63 percent of schools had none in recent 
years, 28 percent had less than one per year, 5 percent, 
more than one and less than two, and 4 percent had 
two or more per year. The larger the school the larger 
the proportion reporting patients. Considering only the 
885 blanks that specifically answered this query, 85 
percent of schools with a student body of more than 
1,500 reported patients, and only 43 percent of schools 
with less than 300 students reported patients. Of the 
largest schools, 18 percent had three or more epileptics 
enrolled per year. Thus, both the proportion of schools 
with a policy of accepting epileptics and the absolute 
number of epileptics is greater in the larger schools. 

Incidence of Epilepsy—lHowever, a fairer compari- 
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son is the number of epileptic students per 1,000 
students enrolled. For this tabulation data were avail- 
able from 875 schools with an average student body of 
approximately 990, whereas, the average registration 
for all schools in the United States was approximately 
600. The comparison of incidence favors the smaller 
schools. In all the schools reporting attendance, the 
total number of epileptic students was 417 per year, 
or 0.48 per one thousand students. This figure was 
0.91 in schools with fewer than 300 students; 0.57 in 
those between 300 and 1,500; and 0.38 per 1,000 in 
schools with attendance over 1,500. Thus, the density 
of known epileptic students was more than twice as 
great in the smallest as in the largest schools. 


If the incidence of 0.48 per 1,000 students holds for 
all schools in the United States with their population 
of approximately one million, the total number of epi- 
leptics in colleges and universities is 480, or with some 


allowance for the unrecognized cases, approximately 
500. 


Geographical Distribution—The number of epileptic 
students per 1,000 enrollment, when calculated for five 
sections of the United States, reveals an equal in- 
cidence (.57 per 1,000) for all sections other than 
southern and mid-Atlantic sections, where the enroll- 
ment of epileptics was .38 and .37 per 1,000 respective- 
ly. (The last named section includes New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania). The high incidence of epi- 
leptics in the student bodies of New England seems 
inconsistent with the large proportion of schools in this 
area which refuse admittance to them. This discrepancy 
may be partly explained by the fact that many smaller 
schools of New England which refuse epileptics did not 
supply data which could be included. Also, as previ- 


ously suggested, schools with no rules may nevertheless 
be receptive. 


Condition of Acceptance——The questionnaire asked 
schools with a policy of admitting epileptics what con- 
ditions were imposed, and listed five. Of the 354 
schools which admitted epileptics conditionally, 69 per- 
cent specified that they should be under adequate 
medical care; 66 percent, that the seizures should be 
moderate; 59 percent, that parents should assume 
responsibility for any accident which might occur; 51 
percent, that the school should be informed of the 
patient’s condition before entering; and 18 percent, 
that there should be special rooming arrangements. 

Replies were tabulated with reference to the type of 
school. Arts and science colleges stipulate conditions 
in the order which has been named. Teachers’ colleges 
were more insistent than others that medical care be 
adequate; junior colleges, that seizures be mild and 
parents assume responsibility; and technical and theo- 


logical schools, that there be prior discussion of the 
case. 


With reference to the conditions for acceptance 
and the size of schools, the larger the school the great- 
er was the emphasis on medical care, 57 percent in 
schools with less than 300, and 81 percent in those 
with more than 800. Schools with less than 300 at- 
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tendance, were especially interested in the responsibjlj. 
ty of parents. 

Rejections and Experience—A further qu 
was: “In the past year, how many students have been 
rejected because of epilepsy?” Only 50 students were 
listed. The number seems inconsequential, but presym. 
ably rejections that take the form of unofficial persua- 
sion or advice were not recorded as rejections. 

Have epileptics made satisfactory students? Of the 
283 schools which answered this question, 76 percent 
reported favorably, 24 percent unfavorably. Of schools 
which admitted epileptics conditionally, results were 
favorable in 86 percent. 

Of those who answered the final question, whether 
a report of the survey was desired, 62 percent said 
“yes.” The larger the school, the higher was the pro- 
portion. Thus, reports were requested by 55 percent 
of schools with less than 300 students, and 79 percent 
of those with more than 1,500. 


Discussion 

The results of this survey were presented before the 
National Conference on Health in Colleges on May 9, 
1947, At this time suggestions regarding the admis- 
sion of epileptic students and proper provisions for 
their care were requested. Such a request was made 
also by some of the schools that responded to the ques- 
tionnaire. We may look at the relationship of school 
and student first from the side of the college. 

Assurances Needed by the School.—Colleges are not 
hospitals and in accepting physically handicapped stu- 
dents, the college must be assured that these students, 
more than other applicants, first, need the education; 
second, can and will profit from it; and third, will not 
be too great a responsibility for the administration, 
nor interfere with the education of students not physi- 
cally handicapped. With respect to the handicap of 
seizures, categorical answer can be made to these 
doubts. 

1. Need for Education.—Epileptics need the knowl- 
edge and the skills which will permit them to compete 
with those not handicapped. Possession of educational 
assets strengthens self-confidence and morale. Final- 
ly, exercise of the mind is a form of medicine for 
epilepsy. (Mental and physical activity is an antagonist 
of cerebral dysrhythmia ahd of seizures. ) 

2. Ability to Utilize Knowledge—Experiences of 
specialists in this disorder suggest that at least one- 
third of epileptics of college age (or three times the 
number now enrolled) have both the intelligence and 
the other qualities needed for acquiring and using 
college or university training. In common with other 
handicapped persons, seriousness of purpose and the 
willingness to work exceed that of the average stu- 
dent. The only published experience seems to be from 
the University of Michigan where the fortunes of 93 
epileptic students were followed by the Student Health 
Service during the 13 years, 1930-1943. This was 0.6 
per thousand of the student population, or approxi- 
mately the proportion discovered in our survey. Two- 

(Continued on page 626) 
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Curriculum Plarining in Recreation 


By 


EARL KAUFFMAN, JR. 


University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 


HE University of Kentucky has recently under- 

taken the formulation of plans for professional 

education in recreation. Accepting the premise 
that sound progress cannot be hurried, it is the inten- 
tion of the University officials to devote some time to 
the process of building toward undergraduate and grad- 
uate curricula in this field. It is their hope that out of 
these efforts an educational program especially useful 
to the men and women living in the southern states 
will evolve. 

The interest in this new curriculum development re- 
flects the sensitivity of the University to the matura- 
tion of cultural dynamics of which leisure and its uses 
is a new and powerful force. From the president down 
through the deans, the heads of departments, the fac- 
ulty, and the students, there is a more or less consci- 
ously recognized awareness of the qualitative attri- 
butes of recreation. This attitude is illustrated by the 
new course listings which deal with the problems of how 
people function in their communities, by the wide-flung 
activities of the Extension Service, by the efforts made 
by the institution to bring people to the campus for 
institutes and short courses, by the expanded offerings 
of courses in recreation and camping, and by the con- 
stantly growing programs of student and faculty rec- 
reation. 

Plans for the development of professional education 
in recreation: began to crystalize with the reorganiza- 
tion of the department of physical education and the 
appointment of an experienced educator, and recrea- 
tionist to work with other faculty membefts, recreation 
and school men, and interested laymen in the develop- 
ment of the curriculum and related servides. 

At the present time only the general frame-work of 
this training can be proposed. It is. first of all intended 
that the backbone of the curriculum willtbe the social 
sciences, psychology, and education. Ont this skeletal 
frame there will be superimposed a finely woven cul- 
tural fabric drawn from the liberal arts. The whole 
structure will be knitted together by technical courses 
in recreation so that in the end a Gestalt will be 
achieved. 

.-Such educational planning %s is implied here cannot 
be achieved by the often practiced custom of searching 
the catalog for relevant courses. This does not mean, 
however, that a whole gamut of new subjects is called 
for. Rather, the procedure involves the process of 
group thinking in which representatives of different 
departments and schools evolve an over-all concept of 
the objectives of recreation in terms of their own areas 
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of specialization. Students majoring in recreation but 
who are enrolled in cognate courses will have their work 
directed toward the implications for recreation inherent 
in their content. A perusal of the catalog for the com- 
ing year reveals that only a few additional courses spe- 
cifically devoted to specialized aspects of recreation 
will need to be provided. 

All of the thinking required in the development of 
a practical and sound program of professional educa- 
tion cannot be done at the university faculty level. It is 
essential that the people whose leisure is being con- 
sidered have a part in the planning process. It is hoped 
that children, youth, and adults can be brought to- 
gether in small group meetings held in all sections of 
the state in order that they may express their wishes 
regarding the kinds of recreational programs, services, 
and leadership they desire and need. The practical 
problems entailed in this proposal can be met in a 
variety of ways of which the following seem most 
appropriate. 

1. Direct visitation to local communities on the part 
of the recreation specialist from the university. 

2. Direct visitation to local communities by graduate 
students of the university who have been trained in the 
techniques of leading group discussions and the theory 
of recreation. 

3. Short-term institutes dealing with recreation to 
be held on the campus of the university for local com- 
munity leaders. At these, emphasis will be placed on 
preparing those in attendance to carry on the inquiries 
when they return home. 

4. The information derived through local communi- 
ty group discussions will be presented to a committee 
of local, state, and university administrative officers and 
educators for evaluation in terms of statutory limita- 
tions and other administrative policy controls. This 
group will formulate recommendations to the university 
faculty and officials for their guidance in curriculum 
construction, teaching methods,;* student. selection and 
guidance, and programs of recreation services. 

The kinds of recreation leaders required for a state 
with the economic and social resources characteristic 
of Kentucky fall into two groups. First, there is‘ need 
for some men and women who are prepared to’ serve 
public and private agencies as full-time recreation 
leaders, supervisors, and administrators. The entire 
time of some of these specialists will be: devoted to 
functioning in one area or another; others-will be re- 
quired to perform duties falling into all-three cate- 

(Continued on page 630) 














The Advanced High School Swimmer 


HO is an advanced swimmer? Anyone who 
W has learned to perform the majority of the 

so-called “fundamental” strokes with a better 
than average amount of skill can be classed in this 
category. “Fundamental” strokes might include the 
front crawl, back crawl, elementary back stroke, 
breast stroke, and side stroke. An advanced swimmer 
should also be able to execute a plain front, back, 
and possibly an optional dive in fairly good form. 

The instructor should devise her own tests to deter- 
mine the degree of skill exhibited by her swimmers 
in both of these phases. Whenever possible, the status 
of those swimmers who will comprise the advanced 
group should be decided a semester ahead. Usually 
during the class grading period, which occurs at the 
end of each semester, the instructor is able to gain 
sufficient knowledge about the skill of a swimmer to 
determine whether or not she should be enrolled in 
an advanced class. The use of this procedure presup- 
poses that advanced swimmers will have a separate 
class. Such a class is highly recommended, because 
the instructor will then be working with individuals 
who have reached approximately the same level of 
ability. Moreover, the students will have a greater in- 
centive for improving their skill. Mingling with medi- 
ocre swimmers or beginners sometimes quells any de- 
sire to improve. 

If time and size of staff permit, the advanced classes 
may be subdivided into special elective sections em- 
phasizing particular areas of interest. However, since 
most high schools are not in a position to work out a 
program of this sort, the various phases of advanced 
instruction will need to be condensed sufficiently so 
that a brief knowledge of each phase may be gained. 

The following suggestions are offered for inclusion 
in an advanced swimming program: 

Strokes. 

Diving. 

Competition. 

Synchronized Swimming. 
Training of Swimming Leaders. 
Lifesaving. 

. Water Games. 

In teaching strokes to an advanced group, the in- 
structor should stress the analysis of techniques. With 
the beginner and intermediate groups the instructor 
probably analyzed strokes while teaching, but with 
the advanced group she should spend more time giv- 
ing reasons for certain fundamental factors in par- 
ticular strokes. 

Advanced swimmers should be given enough train- 
ing by the instructor so that they can ‘analyze, criticize, 
and correct strokes by themselves. They should be giv- 
en a large amount of freedom in adapting their strokes 
to their own peculiar body build. For instance, a girl 
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who is not particularly buoyant might be advised to 
use the type of front crawl arm stroke in which the 
hand enters the water a short distance in front of the 
body, then finishes the arm extension under water be- 
fore beginning the downward pull. It is important to 
stress body planing. This is the relationship of the 
head and the rest of the body to the surface of the 
water. For example, a girl who lifts her head out of 
water to an exaggerated degree will tend to let her 
legs drop too far below the surface. To correct this 
defect the girl should be advised to keep her heag 
lower in the water. 

A review of the front crawl, back crawl, elemen- 
tary back, breast, and side stroke might precede in- 
struction in the side overarm, trudgen, trudgen crawl, 
and inverted breast stroke. On all of the review strokes 
a great deal of time might be spent in practising the 
kick. With most swimmers, this seems to be the weak- 
est part of their strokes. There is no substitute for 
actual practice for developing a strong kick. Begin 
with kicking in the water at the edge of the pool, first 
for a minute, then gradually working up to five or six 
minutes. This procedure is followed by kicking lengths, 
Emphasis is placed on endurance and relaxation, as 
well as on form in strokes. 


By 
LILLIAN A. C. BURKE 


Washington County Board of Education 
Hagerstown, Maryland 


New strokes are taught by presenting and practising 
the isolated skills, then combining them for the co- 
ordination of the entire stroke. 

In practising review strokes, or in learning new 
strokes, the student should be urged to keep her eyes 
open throughout the entire stroke. This will enable 
her to swim in a straight line, and to watch particular- 
ly her arm stroke. 

There has been a great deal of discussion concern- 
ing breathing in swimming. Our students are taught to 
inhale through their mouths, and to exhale through 
either the nose or the mouth. Students are allowed to 
wear nose clips. Of course students who use nose clips 
have no choice as to their method of exhalation. 

For an advanced group of swimmers, diving might 
include a review of the front and back dives, before 
progressing to more difficult dives, such as the swan, 
the front and back jackknives, forward and backward 
somersaults, half and full twists, half and full gainers, 
and the one-and-a-half forward somersault. 

Advanced divers are encouraged to form the habit. 
of doing “spot” diving in order to gain maximum 
height. In “spot” diving a girl picks out a certain 
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Demonstration of a typical section of a lifesaving class—cross chest, hair, head, and tired swimmer’s carries. 


spot on the ceiling and focuses her eyes on it from 
the time she leaves the diving board until she reaches 
the apex of her dive. 

In learning jackknife dives, girls sometimes have 
difficultly getting the proper lift of the hips. A girl 
might get the feeling of that lift by standing on the 
pool deck beside the diving board, placing her hands 
on the diving board, then practising her spring from 
that position. 

In attempting somersaults, fear may often be 
eliminated by allowing the girl to wear a sweat shirt 
while executing the dive. This eases the sting that 
often occurs from an incomplete somersault. 

Girls who have difficulty doing twist dives might 
be instructed to drop one shoulder as they do the 
dive. In a twist to the left the left shoulder should 
be dropped, and the right shoulder for a twist to the 
right. 

Competitive swimming is best suited to those girls 
who are interested in speed swimming. They may 
compete either against their own records or against 
groups. If an instructor includes competitive swim- 
ming in her program, she should teach the starts and 
turns for the various strokes. She should also coach 
the girls to develop their endurance and general speed 
in swimming. As an incentive for improving speed, 
the instructor might time a swimmer at the beginning 
of the semester, then again at various intervals during 
the semester. The record of these times should be 
available to the swimmer for comparative purposes. 

Swimming meets within classes and between classes 
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or with outside groups might be held for those girls 
who are interested in competitive swimming. The in- 
structor should be able to furnish information re- 
garding possibilities for individual competition out- 
side of school. 

It is only the exceptional swimmer who is very 
successful in competitive swimming. However, prac- 
tically all girls, with the exception of a very few 
arhythmic individuals, benefit a great deal from par- 
ticipating in synchronized swimming. Stunts, strokes, 
and formations are included in synchronized swim- 
ming.* 

Very simple formations may be used at first, gradu- 
ally increasing in complexity as the swimmers improve 
their skill. The instructor should teach her students 
how to compose their own formations. Accompani- 
ment may be furnished by records, piano, or other 
instruments, but the musical selections should be 
chosen for their accented rhythm. 

It has been found that participation in synchronized 
swimming tends to increase the endurance as well as 
the swimming skill of the girls. Moreover, most girls 
become very enthusiastic about swimming to music. 
They seem to derive a “lift” that other activities are 
unable to provide. The culmination of synchronized 
swimming practice might be the production of a 
pageant. 

Most students can often assume much greater re- 

(Continued on page 633) 


*A varied list of stunts, accompanied by an explanation 
of each, may be found in the Official Swimming Handbook 
published by the AAU. 
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Report of the Folk 
Dance Study 


By the 
Study Committee 
af the 
National Section On Dance 
Lois Ellfeldt, Chairman 


University of Southern California 


Los Angeles 


HE Dance Section of the AAHPER initiated this study of 

essential materials in folk dancing about three years ago. 
Two questionnaire studies were conducted by the committee and 
the results indicate the majority opinion of some twenty leaders 
in the education dance field. 


The committee is particularly anxious that no one misunder- 
stand the purpose of this investigation. It is not an arbitrary list 
of dances which we present; it is rather a skeletal form indicat- 
ing samples of the range and type of dances which we recom- 
mend. Comments or suggestions from leaders of folk dance 
groups throughout the country will be appreciated. 


Summary of the Findings 


1. There is a need for re-evaluation of our collective point 
of view with reference to principles and concepts in the teaching 
of folk dancing, both in our schools and recreational centers.* 

2. Every effort should be made to offer folk dancing as a 
coeducational study. 

3. Critical attention should be given to the tendency to 
promote dances that the teacher already knows rather than 
to utilize the rich sources available to us all. 

4. Emphasis should be given to dances using derived steps; 
ie., polka, waltz, .schottische, mazurka, etc. 

5. Consideration should be given to these basic dance steps 
as well as to specific dances. ~~ 

6. Representative ‘European and Latin American dances, as 
well as North American dances, should be taught., It was the 
consensus that we emphasize regional dances of the United 
States in accord with sectional interest and choice. 

7. A recommended list of folk dances (as the one which 
follows), serves only as a point of reference in choosing 
representative folk dances for coverage. It was agreed that any 
arbitrary list of dances would tend to stereotype teaching and 
might defeat the spontaneity and fun of folk dance. 

8. The following general types of dances are recommended 
(in sampling): 

a. North American—quadrille, contra, round, and circle. 

ib. English—circle, longways, quadrille. 

c. European—a minimum of four dances to be selected 
from four countries with a sampling of varied dance tech- 
niques, i.e., polka, waltz, mazurka, etc.; or a minimum of four 
dances to be selected form the following categories: Northern 
(Scandinavian, Russian), Central (German, Slovakian), 
Southern (Italian, Spanish). 

d. Latin American—at least two dances. 

9. The following specific dances are recommended :1 


* The report laid emphasis upon the secondary school pro- 
gram. 

1The dances and sources most frequently mentioned by 
all the members of the Study Committee are here pre- 
sented. The reader should bear in mind that this represents the 
opinion of experts on representative types of dance. A bib- 
liography of sources and source list of records are appended. 
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Quadrilles : Source Records 
Divide the Ring 1 Decca Al. C47 
Birdie in the Cage 1 Capitol Al. BD44 

Round dances: 

Spanish Circle 4 Imperial xR79 
Shoe Fly 5 Singing game 

Circle Dances: 

Sicilian Circle 7 Victor 2299] 
Captain Jinks 8 Victor 20639 

Contra dances: 

Virginia Reel 6 Victor 20447 
Firemans Dance Z Decca 18221 


Circle dances: 


Sellingers Round 9 Victor 20445B 

Gathering Peascods 10 Victor 204454 
Longways dances: 

Black Nag 12 Victor 20444 

Country Gardens 12 Victor 20642 
Quadrilles : 

Oranges and Lemons 9 See Victor Al. P58 

Rufty Tufty iz Victor 20446 


European 
Czechoslovakian: 


Tancuj 13 Columbia 297M 

Kanafska 14 Only private recordings 
German: ; 

Bummel Schottische 14 

Rheinlander 15 
Danish: Ve. 

Little Man in a Fix 14 Victor 18852 

Danish Schottische 2 Victor V-20075 
Hungarian: 

Csebogar 8 Victor 17821 

Csardas 18 C A 3037 
Irish: 

Kerry Dance 16 Methodist 103A 

Siege of Ennis 16 Victor 2099) 
Italian: 

Tarantella 2 Victor V175A 

Danza 18 Disc. Al. 635 
Lithuanian : 

Kavelis 19 Methodist 101A 

The Poppy 14 Victor 20991 
Polish: 

Kujawiak 18 Sonart Al. M8 

Krakowiak 20 Kismet 105 
Russian: 

Troika 


21 Kismet A104 
> 


Korobushka Kismet A106 
Scottish : 

Highland Fling 8 Victor 21616 

Dashing White Sergeant 2 Columbia DB1277 
Spanish: 

La Jota 14 Spanish Waltz 
Swedish : 

Hambo 3 Victor 24085A 

Gustafs Skoal 8 Scandinavia Al. 
Swiss: 

Weggis Dance 4 Imperial 1088B 

Meitschi Putz Di 3 Sonart Al. 8M 

Latin American: 

Mexican: 

Los Viejitos 22 Bost Album 

Jarabe Tapatio ff Imperial 1002A 

Las Altenitas 4 4 Star 1004 

Schottis 4 Victor 25-1057B 
Argentine : 

La Firmeza 23 Bost Al. ES4 

La Huella 23 as above 
Columbia: 

Gata Golosa 23 as above 

Rumichaca 23 as above 


(Continiied on page 635) 
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~ Constitution and By-Laws 


of the 


- American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 


Revised April 21, 1948 


Preamble 

During the most formative period of their lives children in 
America spend a large part of their time in schools and other 
educational institutions. Various provisions affecting the de- 
yelopment of children have, from time to time, become a part 
of the programs of these institutions. Such provisions include: 
health, physical education and recreation, for both children 
and teachers. To bring about a greater unity of purpose and 
corre'ation of effort among those engaged in the various as- 
pects of this broad program, the AMERICAN ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND 
RECREATION: A DEPARTMENT OF THE NATION- 
AL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION is hereby formed and 
the following Constitution and By-Laws are adopted. 

CONSTITUTION 
. Article 1. Name 

Section 1—The organization shall be called the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
A Department of the National Education Association. 

Article Il. Aims 

Section 1—The aims of the Association relate to health 
education, physical education, and recreation and are: 

a. To awaken and promote a wide and intelligent interest. 

b. To acquire and disseminate accurate information. 

c. To provide such means of promotion as will secure ade- 
quate programs. 

Article Ill. Professional Groups 

Section 1—The Association shall include professional 
groups organized by districts, states, nations, and provinces 
upon the basis of geographical location, sections, and affiliated 
organizations as hereinafter provided. 

Artic 2 IV. Divisions 

Section 1—The Association shall include three Divisions 
as follows: Health Education, Physical Education and Rec- 
reation. 

Article V.. Membershino 

Section 1——The Association shall consist of members and 
patrons as hereinafter provided. 

Article VI. Government 

Section 1.—The ‘business of the Association shall be con- 
ducted by a Board of Directors, and a Representative Assem- 
bly, each constituted as hereinafter provided. 

Article Vil. Honor Awards 

Section 1—Honor awards may be given for meritorious 
service as provided in the By-Laws. 

Artic'e VIII. Publications 

Section 1—The official publication shall be called the 
Journal of the American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, published and distributed as here- 
inafter provided.* 

Section 2—The Association shall publish and distribute a 
Research Quarterly and such other materials as may be author- 
ized by the Board of Directors as hereinafter provided. 

Article IX. Amendments 

Section 1.—This Constitution may be amended at any meet- 
ing of the Representative Assembly or by mail vote as here- 
inafter provided, An affirmative vote equivalent to two-thirds 
of the total membership of the Representative Assembly shall 
be necessary for amendment. No mail vote shall be valid be- 
yond thirty days after official notification. Amendments shall 
be published not later than the third issue of the Journal after 
being passed. 





*The revised title for the Journal is effective January 1, 1949. 
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BY-LAWS 
Article 1. Membership 
Section 1—Membership in the Association shall be desig- 
nated as members, associate members, professional members, 
life members, student members, student professional members, 
honorary members, and patrons. 
Section 2.—Members shall consist of all persons profession- 
ally engaged in one or mofe of the various aspects of health 
education, physical education, or recreation. 


Section 3.—Associate members shall be those persons not 
professionally engaged in health education, physical education, 
or recreation, but interested in the support of these programs. 

Section 4.—Professional and life members shall be the same 
as active members except as defined in Section 10 of this article. 
Life memberships shall be available to individuals but not 
agencies, associations, or institutions, 


Section 5.—Student members shall include students attend- 
ing professional and teacher-education institutions preparing 
for health education, physical education, or recreation, and 
persons who have completed such training but who are not 
actively engaged in professional work. 

Section 6.—Honorary members shall be persons outside the 
professions of health education, physical education, and recre- 
ation, elected to membership upon the basis of unusual interest 
and meritorious service in these or closely related fields. 
Candidates for honorary membership shall be nominated by a 
member of the Representative Assembly at its regular annual 
meeting and for election must receive the affirmative vote of 
three-fourths of that body, secured through mail vote. Honor- 
ary members shall receive all publications of the Association 
without charge. 


Section 7.—Any person or organization may become a patron 
upon payment of $200.00 or more to the Association: Patrons 
shall receive all official publications without additional charge. 

Section 8—Members, associate members, professional mem- 
bers, life members, and student members shall be approved by 
the Executive Secretary-Treasurer acting upon formal appli- 
cation of the candidate. 

Section 9.—Only members, professional members, life mem- 
bers, and patrons who are professionally engaged in health 
education, physical education, or recreation shall have the right 
to hold office or to vote in the election of members for the 
Representative Assembly as hereinafter provided. 

Section 10.—The annual dues for members shall be $3.50; 
associate members, $3.50; professional members, $10.00; stu- 
dent members, $1.50; and student professional members, $3.00. 
The annual dues shall begin with either October, January, or 
April and the year designated by the candidate. The life 
membership may be obtained upon payment of a single fee of 
$160.00 or $20.00 per year for ten consecutive years. Members, 
associate members, and student members shall receive the 
official Journal. Professional members, life members, and pa- 
trons shall receive all publications of the Association. The 
publications shall be sent only to those members whose dues 
have been’ paid. 

Section 11.—Only libraries and reading clubs, agencies, asso- 
ciations or institutions. may secure the Research Quarterly 
subscription for $3.00. Only they may secure both the Research 
Quarterly and the Journal for $6.50. 

Section 12—Any person may be restored to membership 
upon payment of dues for the current year. 











Article 1!. Reapresentative Assembly 

Section 1—The Representative Assembly shall consist of the 
Board of Directors, district presidents, one representative from 
each section and affiliated organization as hereinafter pro- 
vided, and one representative from each state, nation, or pro- 
vince association having twenty-five to one hundred active, 
professional, and life members in the National Association ; two 
representatives from each state, nation, or province association 
having one hundred and one to three hundred active, profes- 
sional, and life members in the National Association; three rep- 
resentatives from each state, nation, or province association 
having three hundred and one to five hundred active, profes- 
sional, and life members in the National Association; with one 
additional representative -for each two hundred and fifty of 
such members above five hundred; as provided in Section 2 
of this article. State, nation, or province associations with less 
than twenty-five active, professional, or life members may pe- 
tition the Executive Secretary-Treasurer for representation in 
the Representative Assembly. The representatives shall have 
equal rights. Each representative, except representatives of 
affiliated organizations, shall have one vote. The Representa- 
tive Assembly shall also include as non-voting members, the 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer and the Editor. 

Section 2—Members of the Representative Assembly shall 
be members of the National Association, and except certain 
members of the Board of Directors as hereinafter provided 
and representatives from sections and affiliated organizations, 
shall be elected by their district, state, nation, or province as- 
sociations according to district, state, nation, or province con- 
stitution and as provided in Article VII, Sections 5 and 6, of 
these By-Laws. Such members shall hold office until their 
successors are elected. 


Section 3.—It shall be the duty of the Representative As- 
sembly to effect all changes in the Constitution and By-Laws; 
to elect the officers, except as provided in Article V, Section 
2; to initiate such business as it deems desirable; and to exer- 
cise veto power over action taken by the Board of Directors 
upon three-fourths vote of those present at an official meeting, 
and other business as hereinafter provided. 

Section 4—The Executive Secretary-Treasurer shall keep 
a record of the proceedings of the Representative Assembly 
and shall make a report at each meeting and at the national 
convention. He shall notify each state, nation, or province as- 
sociation at least thirty days before its annual meeting of the 
number of persons in that state, nation, or province assoc- 
iation. This information is to be used by the _ state, nation, 
or province association for determining the number of repre- 
sentatives to the Representative Assembly as provided in 
Section 1 of this Article and in Article VII, Sections 5 and 6. 


Section 5—An annual meeiing of the Representative Assem- 
bly shall be held at the time and place of the national conven- 
tion. Special meetings may be called by the President or at 
the written request of a majority of the Representative As- 
sembly. The Executive Secretary-Treasurer shall notify all 
members of the Representative Assembly at least thirty days 
prior to the proposed meeting. 


Section 6.—Thirty or more members of the Representative 
Assembly, present in person or by proxy, shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of business as provided in Section 
3 of this Article. 

\Section 7—Members of the Representative Assembly- may 
vote by proxy providing the proxy is a member of the Nation- 
al Association. A proxy may cast votes for representatives of 
sections, and for such state or district association representa- 
tives in his district who so authorize him in writing. Such 
authorization shall be presented to the Executive Secretary- 
Treasurer before the meeting convenes. 

This written proxy is not transferable; it must name the 
specific person or persons authorized to cast the vote; and 
it must be signed by the member for whom the proxy is desig- 
nated. Each member shall designate his own proxy and not 
more than two alternates, listing them in order of preference. 
If a proxy is issued to more than one person, it thereby be- 
comes automatically cancelled. 
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Section 8—Members of the Association ma 
Representative Assembly meetings without vote. By requ 
an Assembly member and upon. unanimous consent "y s 
Representative Assembly, a visitor may be allowed to pr. 
briefly the members of the Assembly. = 


Article 111. Board of Directors 

Section 1—The Board of Directors shall consis 
President, the President-Elect, the Vice Presidents 
mediate Past President, and one representative from 
the several districts. The district representatives shal] se 
for three years, two being elected each year. It shall also = 
clude as a non-voting member, the Executive Secretary-Treas. 
urer. 

The Board of Directors’ members may be represented } 
proxy as provided in Article II, Section 7. Eight or nh 
members of the Board of Directors present in person or by 
proxy shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of busines, 

Section 2.—It shall be the duty of the Board of Directors 
to initiate and transact all business necessary for the conduct 
of the Association except as provided in Article II, Section 3 


Article IV. Officers 

Section 1—The officers shall consist of the President, the 
President-Elect, the Vice Presidents, the immediate Past 
President and the Executive Secretary-Treasurer. 

Section 2.—The President-Elect shall be elected annually 
by the Representative Assembly at the time of the regular an- 
nual meeting. The President-Elect shall autamatically succeed 
to the office of the President at the conclusion of the next 
annual meeting. 

Section 3—The President shall act as chairman of the 
Representative Assembly, the Board of Directors, and the 
National Convention Committee as hereinbefore and _herein- 
after provided. He shall appoint all members of committees, 
both standing and president’s, with the exception of the Nom- 
inating Committee as hereinafter provided. He shall appoint the 
Association’s representatives on joint committees. Members of 
standing committees and joint committees shall be approved 
by the Board of Directors and membership on such committees 
shall be rotating three-year terms and two consecutive terms 
shall not be permitted. President’s committees shall be created 
by the President any time during the year and these commit- 
tees shall terminate with his term of office. If the Board of 
Directors shall deem it necessary or advisable to continue 
the work of any President’s committee beyond the termination 
date of the committee it may recommend to the President- 
Elect that a new President’s committee be appointed to contin- 
ue the work of the committee. 

Section 4—The President-Elect shall act for the President in 
his absence, and in case of death or resignation of the Presi- 
dent, the President-Elect shall succeed him for the unexpired 
term. 

Section 5.—The Executive Secretary-Treasurer shall be 
elected by and hold office subject to the vote of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly. The duties and remuneration of this office 
shall be determined by the Board of Directors. He shall be 
bonded for the sum of $5000 and the Assistant Secretary for 
$1000, the annual premiums to be paid by the Association. 

Section 6.—The President shall appoint annually a certified 
public accountant who shall audit the books and accounts of 
the Executive Secretary-Treasurer. The report of said ac- 
countant shall be presented to the Board of Directors at the 
time of its regular annual meeting. 


Article V. Election of Officers 

Section 1—There shall be a Nominating Committee consist- 
ing of a chairman, to be appointed by the President, and one 
representative from each district of the National Association, 
appointed by the president of that district. These appoint- 
ments shall be made not later than October 15. The chairman 
of the Nominating Committee shall publish the. names of his 
committee in the December issue of the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation. The membership at large may suggest nominations to the 
chairman of the Nominating Committee. 
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The chairman of the Nominating Committee shall write 

each member of the Representative Assembly on or before 
“ mber 15, giving a list of the committee members and re- 
ees suggestions for nominations to be sent to the chair- 
: n of the Nominating Committee or to the district represen- 
aes of the Nominating Committee. 

The Nominating Committee shall meet prior to the Assembly 
meeting at which officers are to be elected, giving due consid- 
eration to all persons suggested for nomination. 

If any member of the Nominating Committee is absent at 
the time of the annual meeting, the President of the National 
Association shall appoint a substitute to attend, to insure full 
representation from all districts. 

No restriction shall be placed on the Nominating Comittee 
as to who the nominees shall be. The committee shall first 
submit a slate of at least three names for the office of Presi- 
dent-Elect. A clear majority of the vote shall be indicated for 
one person; otherwise the two persons with the highest number 
of votes shall again be voted upon. 

Section 2.—The officers for each division shall be the Vice 
President, the Vice President-Elect, and the immediate past 
Vice President. The Vice Presidents-Elect for Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation shall be nominated at least 
thirty days prior to the annual national convention by the 
chairmen and secretaries of the sections and affiliated organi- 
zations within their respective divisions, and shall be elected 
by the Representative Assembly. A slate of at least three names 
for each Vice President-Elect shall be submitted to the Assem- 
bly in a manner to be determined by each division. The Vice 
Presidents-Elect shall automatically succeed to the offices of 
Vice Presidents at the conclusion of the next annual conven- 
tion. 


Article VI. District, State, Nation, and Province Associations 

Section 1—There shall be the following districts: Eastern, 
Central, Midwest, Northwest, Southern, and Southwest. It 
shall be the duty of the Representative Assembly to assign 
the different states to their respective districts. The districts 
and the states embodied in each are: Central District—Colorado, 
Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Wyoming; Eastern District—Connecticut, 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Maine, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, Vermont; Midwest District—Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, West Virginia, Wisconsin; North- 
west District—Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Washington; South- 
ern District—Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia; Southwest District— 
Arizona, California, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah. 

Section 2—The District of Columbia and the provinces of 
Canada shall be considered upon the same basis as, states as 
hereinafter provided. 

Section 3.—Each district is entitled to one page in each is- 
sue of the Journal for news items and announcements pertain- 
ing to that district. 

Section 4.—Each district, state, nation, or province may 
form its own association, make its own constitution, elect its 
own officers, and manage its own affairs provided the Nat- 
ional Constitution and By-Laws be not violated. 

Section 5—To be eligible for affiliation with the National 
Association, each district, state, nation, or province association 
must hold at least one meeting each year, reporting same to 
the Executive Secretary-Treasurer of the National Association 
within thirty days after date of meeting. Each district shall 
submit a copy of its annual financial statement at this time. 
Each state, nation, or province association must have at least 
twenty-five members of the National Association to be affili- 
ated with that body, as hereinafter provided unless it is ad- 
mitted upon petition in accordance with Article II, Section 1, 
of these By-Laws. 

Section 6.—To become affiliated with the National Associa- 
tion, a state, nation, or province association shall petition the 
Representative Assembly through the Executive Secretary- 
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Treasurer at least thirty days prior to the annal meeting of 
the Assembly. The petition shall include a‘copy of the state, 
nation, or province constitution, a list of the, officers of the 
association, a copy of the minutes of the last regular meeting, 
a list of its members who are members of the National Assoc- 
iation, and the names of the representative or representatives 
proposed for the Representative Assembly. 

Section 7.—The Representative Assembly may accept or 
expel any district, state, nation, or province association by a 
two-thirds majority mail vote of the entire membership of the 
Assembly. No vote shall be valid beyond ‘thirty days after 
date of official ‘notification. A‘ district, state, nation, or prov- 
ince association may be expelled for violation of the Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 


Article Vil. Organizations and Sections 
Section 1.—The term “organization” refers to the type of 
offical service rendered by that body. The term “section” 
refers to major interests of persons who constitute that group. 


Section 2.—The following organizations are affiliated with 
the National Association: in the Health Education Division— 
American School Health Association, YWCA Health Educa- 
tion Directors’ Society; in the Physical Education Division— 
American Academy of Physical Education, American Physio- 
therapy Association, Boys’ Clubs of America, Inc., Canadian 
Physical Education Association, College Physical Education 
Association, Delta Psi Kappa, National Association of Physi- 
cal Education for College Women, National Collegiate Ath- 
letic Association, Phi Delta Pi, Phi Epsilon Kappa, Physical 
Education Society of the YMCA’s of North America, and 
the Society of State Directors of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation. ; 


Section 3.—The following sections are included in the Na- 
tional Association: 

Special sections in the Health Education Division—Dental 
Health, Health Instruction, Mental Health, Nutrition Educa- 
tion, Safety Education, School Nursing, School Physicians, 
Therapeutics. 

Special sections in the Physical Education Division—Col- 
lege and University Physical Education for Men, College and 
University Physical Education for Women, Dance, Intra- 
mural Athletics, Men’s Athletics, Private School Physical 
Education, Public School Physical Education, Women’s Ath- 
letics. 

Special sections in Recreation Division—Community and 
School Recreation, College Recreation, Industrial Recreation, 
Recreation in Voluntary Agencies. 

General sections in all three divisions—Aquatics, Camping 
and Outdoor Education, City Directors, Elementary Schools, 
Measurement and Evaluation, Professional Education, Profes- 
sional and Public Relationships, Research Student. 


Section 4.—Each organization or section shall have the right 
to fix the qualifications of its members. 


Section 5.—To be eligible for continuance of affiliation with 
the National Association, each section must present or sponsor 
a program in connection with the national convention. Each 
affiliated organization may present or sponsor a program in 
connection with the national convention, and must in addition, 
have a minimum of twenty-five members who are members 
of the National Association. Members of the National Associa- 
tion may attend the programs and discussions of any section. 
Each section shall hold a meeting at the annual convention 
for the purpose of conducting such business as it may deem 
necessary. Each section shall elect officers at this’ business 
meeting unless other arrangements for the election of officers 
have been made. 

Section 6.—To become affiliated with the National Associa- 
tion an organization or section shall petition the Representative 
Assembly through the Executiye Secretary-Treasurer at least 
thirty days prior to the annual meeting of the Assembly. The 
petition shall include the title, purpose, and officers of the 
organization or section, a copy of the minutes of its last regular 

(Continued on page 633) 
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Honor Award Fellows Rebecca Stoneroad 
INCE the inauguration of the plan in 1931 to recognize F. W. Woll 
officially those individuals who have rendered meritorious 1935 
service to the field of health, physical education, and recre- Hugo Bezdek 
ation there have been 207 recipients of the Honor Award Vaughan Blanchard 


Dorothy La Salle 
Grover W. Mueller 
Paul C. Phillips 
August H. Pritzlaff 
Clare H. Small 


en ae nae 





Certificate. 


1931 
W. G. Anderson 
Jessie Bancroft 


Louis J. Cooke 
Gertrude Dudley 
Delphine Hanna 
Oliver ‘Hebbert 


E. C. Broome 
Harry B. Burns 
Gertrude Colby 


Abby S. Mayhew 
Helen McKinstry 
E. D. Mitchell 
Frances Musselman 


Mabel Bragg 
C. H. Burkhardt 
Mary C. Coleman 
Mary I. Foss 


Frederick W. Cozens 
Ruth Elliott 

Edgar Fauver 
Edwin Fauver 


Clair E. Turner 
1942 

Walter H. Brown 

Louise Cobb 


1943 
Elwood C. Davis 
Ruth Glassow 
Helen Manley 


€ F. S. Lloyd Dorothy Enderis 

H. S. Braucher W. E. Day N. P. Neilson Mar G Hutchins n 
John Brown, Jr. E. C. Delaporte C. P. Schott Willard Ww Pat ‘ 
Elizabeth Burchenal Carlos B. Ellis oe oe 

: F. R. Rogers Norma Schwenden 
William Burdick Louise Freer H. A. Scott Willi K Strei aa 
Joseph Cermak Ernst Hermann 1936 P : ‘. Was — 
Lydia Clark Charles Keene = ee 


Edith M. Gates “17: . 

. W, Hetherington Jay B. Nash : William F. Meredith 
pom Pe sone - Emil Rath Strong Hinman Delbert Oberteuffer 
E. C. Howe Dudley B. Reed C. be a a Harold Orion 
H. F. Kallerberg J. E. Rogers Jackson R. Sharman John W. ‘Studebaker 
W. H. Kilpatrick J. F. Rogers 1937 1944 


A. E. Kindervater 
W. J. Kopp 
Joseph Lee 

F. W. Maroney 
J. H. McCurdy 
R. T. McKenzie 
George Meylan 
Gertrude Moulton 
James Naismith 
J. Anna Norris 
Henry Panzer 
Ethel Perrin 

J. E. Raycroft 
William Reuter 


L. S. St. John 
R. D. Warden 
Agnes Wayman 
F. H. Yost 

1933 
M. E. Allentzhauser 
Josephine Beiderhase 
Margaret Bell 
David K. Brace 
Alfred Brodbeck 
Julius Deerter 
George J. Fisher 
Otto Gruebel 
Emil Grooner 


A. K. Aldinger 
Rosalind Cassidy 
A. Lester Crapser 
Jessie R. Garrison 
Eugene W. Nixon 
Arthur H_ Steinhaus 
1938 
Virgil K. Brown 
Helen W. Hazelton 
Hiram A, Jones 
Guy S. Lowman 
Thomas N. Metcalf 
Alfreda Mosscrop 
Josephine L. Rathbone 


Karl W. Bookwalter 
Charles W. Davis 
Floyd R. Eastwood 
Thomas E. McDonough 
Katherine W. Montgomery 
George T. Stafford 
Kathleen W. Wootten 

1945 
Thomas K. Cureton 
Willard N. Greim 
Carl L. Nordly 
Alexander J. Stoddard 
Charles C. Wilson 
Catherine A. Worthingham 


C. W. Savage G. A. Huff S. C. Staley 1946 
J. E. Schmidlin A. G. Ireland 1939 Anna Espenschade 
E. C. Schneider A. A. Knoch Edna Bailey E. Benton Salt 

Carl Schrader A. S. Lamb A. D. Browne John H. Nichols 


Herman Seibert 
George Seikel ° 
William Skarstrom 


Mabel Lee 
Robert Nohr 
E. A. Poos 


Ruth Evans- 
C. D. Giauque 
E, V. Gravec 


William J. Cromie 
Robert J. H. Kiphuth 
1947 


A. S. Stagg Lory Prentiss George Hjelte Gertrude Manchester 
W. A. Stecher Ethel Rockwell Grace Jones Germaine Guiot 
T. A. Storey 1934 Fred Luehring Mabel Rugen 


Henry ‘Suder 


J. F. Bovard 1940 Ellis Champlin 
Blanche M.: Trilling C. L. Brownell G. B. Affleck George W. Ayers 
J. F. Williams L. R. Burnett Laurentine Collins Henry M. Foster 
George Wittich J. E. Davis Elizabeth Halsey 1948 
Thomas Wood Margaret H’Doubler Anne F. Hodgkins Wilma Haynes 


August Zapp 
Carl Ziegler 


1932 


' W. L. Hughes 


W. R. LaPorte 
F. W. Marvel 


Clair. V. Langton 
Fannie; B. Shaw 
Florence Somers 


Anna Hiss 
Pauline Hodgson 
Louis R. Keller 


H. S. Anderson G. A, May Winifred Van Hagan Caswell M. Miles 

James. A.. Babbitt W. G.- Moorhead Oliver ,K. ‘ Cornwell Whitelaw R. Morrison 
Marjorie Bouve F, A. Rowe Howard. H. House Louis C. Schroeder 
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The qualifications for Honor Award Fellows and names 
f committee members are listed in the October Journal on 
n 557. All members are urged to think about nominating 
Peake of the Association for an Honor Award for 
1949 Ask for a biographical data blank from your district 
chairman and send it in to him by December 15. Do it now! 


Credit for Military Training in Physical Education 
and Hygiene 

HE College Physical Education Association sent the follow- 
T ing statement, approved August 1, to the presidents of 
colleges and universities in this country regarding credit for 
military training in physical education and hygiene. 

“|, Your attention is called to the desirability of considering 
carefully the relationship between military training experience 
and physical education in colleges. It was quite clear after 
World War II that in a large number of individual cases, 
there was no substantial reason to believe that either the 
hygiene learned in the services or the physical training given 
therein was the equivalent of a modern, effective college pro- 
gram of sports, recreation, and health instruction. 

“It is equally clear now that experience in military service 
js not equivalent to an appropriate physical education program 
on the college level. It is, therefore, recommended by the 
College Physical Education Association : 

“A That the experience in physical training and hygiene 
received by college men while in military service be examined 
in each individual case, and equivalence in kind and amount 
be determined before any blanket credit or excuse is given. 
If such equivalence to the college program as now conducted 
cannot be established no credit should be given and a per- 
manent excuse from physical education should not be granted 
lest the college neglect its responsibility toward each of its 
students. , 

“B. That each veteran who has been disabled in the ser- 
vice be interviewed and examined carefully to determine: (a) 
if an individual program of recreation therapy would be helpful 
to him, (b) if either the normal or special program of physical 
education should be deferred for the time being, or (c) if 
physical education should be removed permanently from the 
student’s schedule. Appropriate action should be taken only 
in relation to individual needs and not on the basis of blanket 
excuses. 

“2. The College. Physical Education Association believes 
that wherever military or naval units are established at a 
college, physical education can best be conducted by the 
physical education department, and, therefore, recommends: 

“A. That military training not be substituted for physical 
education. 

“B. That physical education be conducted by the college 
department organized on the campus for this purpose.” 


Some Legislation Passed 
HE 80th Congress acted on a large volume of bills. It is 
impossible to report on all bills passed which relate in 
some way to health, physical education, or recreation, but a 
few are briefly presented below. 

Under Public Law 616 (Parks and Recreational Areas), 
states and municipalities may purchase federal surplus prop- 
erty at fifty percent of the appraised value provided that it 
will be used only as a public park or public recreational area 
and for the benefit of the public. In connection with monu- 
ments or historic sites, the transfer may be made without any 
charge. 

The U. S. Congress has made $75,000,000 available for the 
current fiscal year for the school lunch program. Its use is 
limited to food assistance with none to be used for equipment. 

The sum of $10,000 was voted for expenses of the Health 
Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare to continue its study of existing national health 
problems and various legislative proposals for meeting them. 
A report to the Senate has been requested not later than 
March 15, 1949, on the results of the study together with 
proposed legislation, if any, and other recommendations. 

The National Dental Research Act (HR 6726) was passed 
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to establish a program having two major objectives, namely, 
increased research into the problems of dental health and 
increased training of personnel in matters relating to the 
diagnosis, prevention, and treatment of dental diseases and 
conditions, An annual appropriation of $750,000 was authorized 
and its use is limited to research and training. 

Senate Bill 2215 (National Heart Act) was passed. At 
present it provides for over $2,600,000 for heart disease research 
and grants-in-aid for the fiscal year commencing July 1, 1948. 


NEA Position on Legislation 

HE legislative policy of the National Education Association 

adopted at the NEA Representative Assembly, Cleveland, 
Ohio, July 8, 1948, in respect to health and child welfare is 
as follows: “Congress should provide funds to be administered 
through public agencies and under state and local control, 
to strengthen the health and physical education program for 
all children in all schools and colleges.” 


Briefs 
R. Floyd Eastwood resigned as dean of the faculty at Los 
Angeles University and has been appointed field specialist 
for the newly formed California State Recreation Commission. 
His headquarters are in Los Angeles and his area covers five 
southeastern counties of southern California. 

Subscriptions to the Research Quarterly are available only 
to libraries for $3.00. When combined with the Journal sub- 
scription the price to libraries is $6.50. Individuals wishing to 
receive both the Journal and the Research Quarterly secure 
them only through professional membership for which the 
annual fee is $10.00. 

Professional leaders wishing to exchange periodicals or 
books with a leader in England are urged to write Mr. Gordon 
Davies, Senior Lecturer in ‘Physical Education, ‘Teachers 
Training College, Heath Park, Cardiff, South Wales, Great 
Britain. - 

The first news bulletin produced by a student section of a 
state association was published last June in New York. The 
editor is Howard L. Chapman, Syracusé University, Syracuse, 
mM: Xt. 

As a part of Seattle’s citywide Hobby School an eight- 
week course in the field of recreation leadership was conducted 
which resulted in a mimeographed bulletin for recréation 
leaders. The course was conducted by Dr. Norman Kunde 
of the University of Washington’s physical education staff 
and includes an outline of the following: a leap-year party, 
George Washington’s birthday party, cupid’s party, Major 
Bowes party, progressive games party, and a college jam- 
boree. In addition each group which participated in running 
the party wrote up its part in the program and each party has 
the instructor’s comments and suggestions. These can be 
purchased by mailing a check for $1.00 to the Seattle Central 
YMCA, 909 Fourth Avenue, Seattle 4, Washington, in care 
of Lynn Russell. 

Dr. Arthur Harnett, formerly of the University of Florida, 
has joined the staff in health education at Pennsylvania State 
College. Dr. Bertram Kessel is the new staff member in rec- 
reation. 

The National Personnel Registry of the National Society 
for Crippled Children and Adults, Inc., 11 South LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, Illinois, is a central national employment 
exchange established to insure the best use of the services 
of those who are qualified by training, experience, and interest 
in all phases of the work of the handicapped. Among the types 
of persons who may benefit by registration are camp coun- 
selors, nurses, nutritionists, physical education specialists, 
physical therapists, teachers of arts and crafts, and teachers of 
special education. 

Physicians and Schools, the Report of the Conference on 
the Cooperation of the Physician in the School Health and 
Physical Education Program, is available from the headquar- 
ters office at 25 cents per copy. These-proceedings are the 
result of the significant sessions held at Highland Park, IIli- 
nois, last October and sponsored by the Américan Medical As- 
sociation through its Bureau .of Health Education. The reports 
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COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION FOR 
RECREATION 


by Gerald B. Fitzgerald, University of Minnesota 


Stresses the importance of good community or- 
ganization for recreation, the cooperative aspects 
of recreation, methods of achievement. Especially 
prepared for courses in administration and recre- 
ational leadership. For the professional and the 
layman. 


The Contents: 

Concept of Community Recreation, Social Setting 
of Leisure and Recreation; Community Organiza- 
tion Backgrounds; Local, State and National Com- 
munity Organization; Schools and Community 
Organization; Local Public Recreation Authority; 
Recreation Survey; Principles of Community Or- 
ganization; Community Leadership. 


534” x 8” $4.00 


RECREATION AREAS 
by George D. Butler 


Prepared for National Recreation Association 
Serves as a guide for the planning of recreation 
areas. Considers effective use of the entire site, 
ease of supervision or operation, facility of circu- 
lation and access, utilization of natural features, 
economy in construction and maintenance. 


The Contents: 


Types of Municipai Recreation Areas; Design and 
Construction Features; Playground Apparatus, 
Pools, Facilities and Equipment; Buildings; Areas 
for Games and Sports; The Playground; The Play- 
field, The Athletic Field; Landscape Design and 
Development; Preparation of Areas for Winter Use. 
So” = 42” Illustrated $6.00 


THE THEORY OF PLAY 


by Elmer D. Mitchell, university of Michigan 
and Bernard S. Mason 

Contains an historical background of the pres- 
ent day play movement, the need for play in 
modern life, the administration and organization 
of play, and the advances in recreation during the 
past ten years. 


Among the Contents: 

Theoretical Explanation oj Play, Definition of Play, 
How Age and Sex Infiuence Play, The Physical 
Benefits of Play, Play and Mental Growth, Play 
and Social Learning, The Summer Camp, School 
Athletics, The Play Leader. 


eo = 9” Revised and Enlarged $4.50 
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OFF THE JOB LIVING 
by G. Ott Romney, west virginia University 


Stimulates each individual to analyze his of the [|= 
job living, in order to enhance the physical, men. 
tal and spiritual aspects of his life. Challenges D 
society to acknowledge its obligation to prove P 
public recreation for the community. se 


sie oa | Be 


PLAYGROUNDS: Their Administration ||‘ 


and Operation 6 
Prepared for National Recreation Association 
by George D. Butler 
Aids the development and maintenance of a satis- |} 


factory plan of playground operation with an 
effective standard of service. Indicates desired |]¢ 
objectives and suggests methods for obtaining 
them. Poses problems involved in administering |} 
playgrounds, with practical suggestions for con- 
ducting a successful playground. A valuable 4]; 
text for playground courses. 


6” x 9” $351 


OTHER BOOKS IN THE RECREATION FIELD §f' 


RECREATION FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN. _-$3.50 4}, 
By Ethel Bowers 


MANUAL OF BOYS’ CLUB OPERATION____ 4.00 
By Boys’ Clubs of America 





SOCIAL GAMES FOR RECREATION_-____-_- 3.50 
By Bernard S. Mason & Elmer D. Mitchell 

SPORTS FOR RECREATION--___..-_--...-. 3.50 
By Elmer D. Mitchell L 
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for Basketball Courses .. . 


CLAIR BEE’S BASKETBALL LIBRARY 





—— 


pRILLS AND FUNDAMENTALS 


. 71 lete 
‘tec the coach and player with a comp 
ee cleasive and defensive fundamentals de- 
‘ ed to keep the practice periods moving. Pre- 
nom progressive drills which develop basic tech- 
rach applicable to the individual and coordinated 
team effort. 


gx 9” Illustrated $1.50 


MAN TO MAN DEFENSE AND ATTACK 


Outlines man-to-man defense and its variations 
with the view to preparing a team to oppose effi- 
ciently any type of known defense. 


6" x9" Illustrated $1.50 


ZONE DEFENSE AND ATTACK 


Contains the history, principles, fundamentals, 
and variations of the basic zone defenses together 
with the most efficient methods of attack. 


6” x 9” Illustrated $1.50 


THE SCIENCE OF COACHING 


Includes a discussion of offensive and defensive 
comparisons, applied coaching and practice meth- 
ods, game strategy, tact.cs, conditioning, and of- 
fense and defense development. 


Illustrated $1.50 




















D COMPANY 


ince 1838 


New York 18, N. Y. 
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BASKETBALL 
by Charles “Stretch”? Murphy 


Describes drills and fundamentals of shooting, 
ball handling and footwork, individual and team 
offense and defense. 


xo Illustrated $1.50 


BASKETBALL ILLUSTRATED 


by Howard A. Hobson 


Employs over 100 photographs and line drawings, 
with accompanying text, to describe basic skills, 
play situations, drills, individual and team offen- 
sive and defensive fundamentals. 


6” x 9” Illustrated $1.50 


BASKETBALL 
by The Naval Institute 


Includes the history of basketball, court facilities 
and equipment, basic drills, class organization 
and instruction, offensive and defensive patterns. 


6” x 9” Illustrated $2.50 


BASKETBALL OFFICIATING 
by Dave Tobey 


Describes the duties and problems of the single 
and double official system. Analyzes the handling 
of various game situations and gives sound in- 


struction concern’ng the do’s and don’ts of good 
basketball officiat.ng. 


6” x 9” Illustrated $1.50 


BASKETBALL FOR GIRLS 


by Wilhelmine E. Meissner and 
Elizabeth Y. Meyers 

Outlines, for the coach with a general basic 

knowledge of the game, how to develop fast 

and well timed passes, clever dodges, accurate 

shots, well executed pivots and purposeful floor 

plays. 


ae ig Illustrated $1.50 
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of sections deal with school health services, school health 
programs and studies, the physician and physical education, 
and pre-service and in-service education. State departments 
of education and health, state education associations, state 
medical societies and associations, and national voluntary 
agencies sent 128 participants from thirty states and one of 
the territories to attend the conference. Twenty-six consult- 
ants drawn from the fields of public health, public education, 
and medicine acted as discussion leaders. 

Dorothy Needham formerly of the physical and health edu- 
cation staff at the University of Texas, Austin, is now as- 
sistant director of the Educational Service Department of the 
Bristol Meyers Company. She is located at the headquarters 
office in New York City. 

The historical method of research is applied to the field of 
physical education in a document prepared by Dr. Thomas 
Woody, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The title 
is History and Its Method. Published in the March, 1947, issue 
of the Journal of Experimental Education the document may 
be secured in reprint form for 40 cents from the AAHPER 
office. 

The two brochures, Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion for Schools in Small Rural Communities, one a guide 
for teachers and the other a guide for administrators are now 
being printed. The exact date of their availability and the 
price will be announced later. These two brochures are the 
product of a cooperative project between the AAHPER and 
the Department of Rural Education of the NEA. 

The Research Division of the National Education Associa- 
tion is initiating a national survey of selected aspects of school 
health, physical education, and recreation. The study is being 
conducted by the questionnaire method and the results will be 
published as a research bulletin early in 1949. The Research 
Section of the AAHPER is cooperating in the study. 

Sterling S. Winans, a former municipal recreation execu- 
tive in Santa Barbara, and recreation consultant for the 
California Youth Authority, is now the state director of rec- 
reation in California. Appointed to his new position by Gover- 
nor Warren, Mr. Winans serves as the executive officer of 
the newly established California Recreation Commission. 

Jackson M. Anderson, former president of the Industrial 
Recreation Directors Association of New York and employee 
of American Airlines, Inc., is associate professor of recrea- 
tion at Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. He replaced 
Floyd Eastwood. 


Elsa Schneider in Office of Education 

LSA Schneider was appointed specialist in health instruc- 
tion and physical education in the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion last January. For several years she served as a class- 
room elementary school teacher in Calumet City, Illinois. 
Then she became an instructor at Alabama College, Monteval- 
lo, Alabama, serving as director of health and physical educa- 
tion in the College Laboratory School. Later she was located 
at Shorewood, Wisconsin, as a physical education teacher for 
grades 1-6 and at Glencoe, Illinois, as a consultant in health, 
physical education, and recreation. In her last position before 
going to Washington she was assistant state director of health, 

physical education, and safety in the State of Illinois. 
Miss Schneider has had broad experience in summer schools 
and has organized, directed, and served as a consultant in 


‘many workshops in elementary education at the University of 


Wisconsin, Milwaukee State Teachers College, and throughout 
the State of Illinois. She has also prepared several curriculum 
guides, articles, and pamphlets and has been active in the Na- 
tional Section on Women’s Athletics. 


University Health Coordinator 
OC prgeeowg T. Stafford has a new position at the University 
of Illinois. The Office of Health Coordinator has been 
created for the purpose of contributing to the development 
and integration of all desirable activities which may contrib- 
ute to the educational aspects of the health program of the 

University of Illinois and the State of Illinois. 
Through education each individual must be educated to 
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use the discoveries of all medical science; to realize 
has an individual responsibility for his own health and § 

the health of others; to understand that his major problem, 
are chiefly personal ones, solvable only through the cotties 
application of the discoveries of medical science by the in 
dividual in his own personal life. z 

The health coordinator, through the University Committee 
on Health Education in the schools, is attempting to set 
up a course in school health problems to acquaint all] prospec. 
tive teachers with those common health problems with which 
they will have to deal as teachers. This course will also pro- 
vide the prospective teacher with a better understanding of 
health practices which may be applicable to his own Personal 
health; establish a four-year curriculum leading to the degree 
of bachelor of science in health education, which wil] equip 
specially trained teachers to promote health education More 
effectively throughout the schools of the State of Illinois, and 
other states as well; to assist teachers throughout the State of 
Illinois in cooperation with the Office of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction in an in-service health education pro- 
gram; to assist school systems throughout the state in set. 
ting up more effective health education and health service 
programs. In the latter, interest is not in providing services 
for people in impoverished areas, but in ways and means of 
helping people to help themselves, by an effective combination 
of education and cooperative teamwork of existing health 
agencies, 

The work of the health coordinator is made possible by 
a grant from the W. K. Kellogg Foundation of Battle Creek, 
Michigan, which provides funds for starting an educational 
program to help leaders in the field of health to initiate and 
promote a functional health education program, a program 
which will eventually be self-supporting. 


that he 


New State Director in Kentucky 

ME: Hambleton Tapp, director of health education in the 

Kentucky State Department of Education, resigned last 
February to accept a position as instructor in the history 
department of the University of Kentucky. Mr. Tapp inaugu- 
rated the state supervisory program in Kentucky. Under his 
direction much progress was made toward setting up stand- 
ards and outlining a program. 

E. B. Whalin, superintendent of Raceland public schools 
for the past 13 years, has been appointed as Mr. Tapp’s suc- 
cessor. Mr. Whalin has had many years of practical experi- 
ence as superintendent and high school principal in different 
areas of Kentucky. 


W. W. Bauer Honored 

HE director of the Bureau of Health Education of the 

American Medical Association, W. W. Bauer, received 
the 1947 Elizabeth Severance Prentiss National Award in 
Health Education. The award was established in 1943 by the 
Cleveland Health Museum to encourage outstanding work in 
the field of health education and to honor the memory of the 
Museum’s first foundation benefactor. The replica plaque of 
the original bronze award model was presented to Dr. Bauer 
for his significant achievements as a health officer, lecturer, 
broadcaster, and advisor in personal and public health. 


Workshop Report of College Women 

HE report of the Second Workshop for Co.lege Women 

Teachers of Physical Education sponsored by the Na- 
tional Association for Physical Education of College Women 
at Estes Park, Colorado, in June, 1947, may be obtained from 
the secretary, Helen Petroskey, Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio. 
The title is Building the General Curriculum in Physical Edu- 
cation for College Women. A limited number of copies is 
still available at $1.00 each. Orders should be accompanied 
by money order or check. 


State Director in New Hampshire 
RACE E. Felker is the new supervisor of physical educa- 
tion in New Hampshire. She is a graduate of the Boston 
School of Physical Education and Columbia University. She 
received her master of science degree from John B. Stetson 
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The Gulick Award, 1949 

Nominations are again solicited for the Luther Hal- 
sey Gulick Award for Distinguished Service in Physical 
Education for 1949. The qualifications are as follows: 

1. The candidate shall be one whose life and contri- 

- butions have inspired youth to live vigorously, courage- 
ously, and fully, so that they might be deemed fit to 
be free. ; 

2. The candidate should be at least thirty-five years 
of age, whosé contributions would be classified within 
the fields of health education, physical education, and 
recreation, although those are not set down as rigid 
necessities. 

The history of this award may be found in an article 
by George J. Fisher and Jay B. Nash entitled, “The 
Luther Halsey Gulick Award for Distinguished Service 
in Physical Education,” which appeared in the June, 
1945, Journal. 

Nominations must be in the committee’s hands three 
months prior to the convention (April 19-23) and 
should be sent to the chairman, Dr. Frank S. Lloyd, 
City College, New York City. 











University and has attended the University of Wisconsin 
for further graduate study. Her teaching experience is wide 
and varied including responsibilities in a junior college, a 
private school for girls, three different universities, and su- 
pervisory duties in a city school system. She has served on 
yarious state and national professional committees, chiefly in 
women’s athletics and the dance. For the past two years 
she served as state chairman of NSWA in New Hampshire, 
and president of the New Hampshire Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 


State Safety Education Director 
HE State Departments of Education and Public Safety in 
Louisiana are co-operating in a comprehensive and state- 
wide program of safety education in the public schools. 

John E. Coxe, state superintendent of education, and Hunter 
H. Huckabay, state director of public safety, announced that 
the program had been planned for several months, in response 
to requests from many civic, industrial, and education groups 
and the Governor’s Highway Safety conference. The program 
is designed to help correlate safety teaching in the individua! 
school and community, and will include development of a 
state plan for driver education, short courses for instructors 
in driving, and aid in establishing safety councils and patrols. 

In charge of the program is Forrest Gaines, a graduate 
of Louisiana State University, where he taught first aid and 
safety education before he became a naval officer during the 
war. He is now on the staff of the health, physical and safety 
education division of the state education department, as first 
full-time assistant supervisor in charge of safety education. 


NEA Platform Helps 

N the official platform of the National Education Associa- 

tion confirmed by its Representative Assembly at the annual 

meeting last July, the NEA declares its convictions and chal- 
lenges its members to leadership in obtaining the stated ob- 
jectives. In respect to the child the NEA believes “Every 
child, regardless of race, belief, economic status, residence, 
or physical handicap, should have the opportunity for fullest 
development in mental, moral, social, and physical health, 
and in the attitudes, knowledges, habits, and skills that are 
essential for individual happiness and_ effective citizenship 
in a democratic nation and cooperative world.” 

As a means to this end, the NEA advocates among nine 

objectives the following four: 

“1. Enriched curricula that prepare the child for his cultural, 
vocational, recreational, social, and civic responsibilities 
in a democratic nation and cooperative world, and that 
take into account’ the interests, needs, and ability of 
individuals. 

“2. Expansion of our physical fitness program which will 
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help the child to understand the scientific basis of health, 
physical and mental, and to develop health habits. This 
will include instruction regarding the effects of alcohol 
and narcotics upon the human body and upon society. 

“3. Health services that will strengthen the effectiveness 
of individuals as citizens. The school should fight the 
evils of malnutrition, nervous tension, physical ailments, 
and lack of physical comforts by securing adequate food, 
clothing, and medical care through coordinated efforts 
local, state, and federal agencies for children who are in 
need, 

“4. Unified community recreational programs that lead to- 
ward physical and mental health, effective citizenship, 
and constructive use of leisure time.” 


News from the International Relations Committee 

ISS VIRGINIA RATH, Swarthmore College, has sent in 

a report from the committee on the sending of athletic 
equipment and clothes to clubs and schools in Europe. The com- 
mittee includes Dr. Nash for the Academy of Physical Educa- 
tion, Mr. Allison Marsh for the College Men, and Miss Dorothy 
Ainsworth for the International Relations Committee of the 
AAHPER. 

Eighteen institutions responded and 835 pounds of equipment 
were shipped (one college sent money). Of the 835 pounds 202 
came from four colleges and were shipped from California; 590 
came from twelve colleges and were shipped from New York 
City; 43 pounds went to the Quakers in Philadelphia. A total 
of $99.10 was collected for shipping the material. The first in- 
stitution to send a package was Wheaton College. The largest 
package (154 pounds) came from Southwest Texas State 
Teachers College of San Marcos, Texas. In addition, some new 
equipment was sent to Miss Helen Manley in Japan to illus- 
trate different types of sticks, bats, balls, and nets, etc., and 
some other things went to an American center in Germany. 

One student group established contact with a French student 
of physical education. There are others, should other physical , 
education clubs wish to do the same. 

The names of several foreign students who are now studying 
physical education in the United States were sent to the Inter- 
national Relations Committee by the Institute of International 
Education and suggestions returned for their placement. 

There is need for more equipment, films, books, etc., in Ger- 
many in the American Zone, 

There is a request for a fellowship or part-time teaching 
position from a professor of physical education (Ph.D.) now in 
Sweden, formerly of Latvia. The gentleman has taught theory 
of physical education as well as swimming, skiing (Austrian 
Arlberg method) and gymnastics (natural method). He has 
had wide experience in our field. 

There is an opening for a young woman teacher of physical 
education in a very good school (elementary and secondary 
levels) in Santiago, Chile. 

The AAHPER had three delegates at the International 
Congress on Physical Education, Recreation and Rehabilitation 
held in London July 23-26 this past summer. They were Dr. 
Margaret Brown, president of Panzer College, Miss Margaret 
Millar, Board of Education, Paterson, New Jersey, and Miss 
Dorothy Ainsworth, Smith College, Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts. There were aboutt 300 delegates from seventy-five 
countries at the conference. Miss Ainsworth, Miss Elizabeth 
Kelly of the State Department of Health in California, and 
Miss Marguerite Vollmer of Teachers College, Columbia, at- 
tended the Mental Hygiene Congress in London August 10-20. 
Miss Vollmer represented the AAHPER and Miss Ainsworth, 
the AAHPER and the NEA. Both meetings were extremely 
interesting and will be reported elsewhere. 

We have so far been unable to discover how many students 
from other countries are studying physical education, health, 
and recreation in the United States. We wish these names be- 
cause of the International Day we are planning as part of the 
AAHPER meeting in Boston next April. Please send names to 
Miss Dorothy Ainsworth, Smith College, Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts. 
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The dates for the International Congress on Physical Educa- 
tion for Girls and Women to be held in Copenhagen, Denmark, 
are now arranged. The meeting will be held at the University 
of Copenhagen July 18-23, 1949. This gives ample time for those 
who wish to go on to Stockholm for the Lingiad which begins 
July 27 and continues through August 13. Madame Agnete 
Bertram of Copenhagen has consented to be the local chairman. 
Arrangements were made and plans laid this past summer 
when Miss Ainsworth and Madame Bertram met in Copen- 
hagen. 

Mr. Agne Holstrom, organizing chairman of the Lingiad, is 
visiting the United States and Canada at present, and is sched- 
uled to speak in several cities and universities. We regret that 
all the invitations that came for Mr. Holstrom could not be 
accepted. 

For further details in regard to any of the items in this re- 
port, readers are urged to write to Miss Ainsworth. 


New Consultant in Health Education Appointed 


HE members of the Board of Directors are pleased to an- 


nounce the appointment of Dr. Elizabeth S. Avery of Talla- 


hassee, Florida, as the new consultant in health education in the 


Washington office of the Association. Dr. Avery will replace 
Miss Bess Exton who left the Association on May 1. 

Dr. Avery received her A.B. degree from Syracuse Uni- 
versity, her A.M. from Columbia University, an M.P.H. from 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and her Ph.D. from the 
University of Washington. 

She began her teaching in Baldwin High School in Baldwin, 
Long Island, New York, and later taught at Edgewood Park 
Junior College in Briarcliff, New York. In 1941 Dr. Avery 
went to the Department of Health in New York as state nutri- 
tionist and was also health teaching supervisor in Onondaga 
County in New York. She entered the Navy in 1943 and 
remained in service until 1946. Before becoming affiliated with 
the AAHPER Dr. Avery was on the faculty at Florida State 
University as an associate professor of health education. 

She is a member of the American Public Health Association, 
American School Health Association, Phi Beta Kappa, Phi 
Kappa Phi, Delta Omega (honorary public health) and Pi 
Lambda Theta (honorary education). 





News from the + 
« Dance Section 











By Katherine Wolfe 
Public Schools, Seattle, Wash. 


Betty Lynd Thompson of Oregon State College reports a 
busy and interesting spring dance season. Early in April, six 
dancers, an accompanist, and Miss Thompson traveled to Van- 
couver, B. C., to perform at the annual convention of the 
Teachers Federation of British Columbia. En route they gave 
concerts at the University of British Columbia, Western 
Washington College of Education at Bellingham, West Seattle 
and Ballard High Schools in Seattle, and the Southwest 
Washington High School Girls Conference at Longview. They 
traveled by one car and one station wagon, were gone just 
one week, and had a fine reception at every school. At Belling- 
ham, the dean of women told Miss Thompson that it was the 
only time that the President had excused the student body 
at the end of a concert as they refused to leave until an- 
other number had been performed. In Seattle, the high school 
performances served to stimulate the newly organized modern 
dance classes. In.May, the dance group plus all dance students 
m the department, making a total of 70, gave a campus con- 
cert, “Salute to Rhythm,” accompanied by the college sym- 
phony orchestra. The same concert program was given at the 
National Convention of the American Federation of Women’s 
Clubs on May 26 in Portland. The department of physical 
education at Oregon State College is offering a new publica- 
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tion, Music for Conditioning Exercises for Be 
Modern Dance, at.a cost of $2.00. Descriptions 
ercises are included. The same 20 exercises are fi] 
in Reel I of “Oregon State College Movies,” 
for rental. These materials as well as other 
which have already been re-edited may be obtained by writ 
ing Room 104, Women’s Building, Oregon State Collans 
Corvallis, Oregon. The versatile Miss Thompson has veinih 
ly become a devotee of Danceramics and has created a me 
ber of unusual dance figures which have been on display both 
locally and at various regional dance meetings. Her work 
is well past the experimental stage and she is now Producing 
some of the more popular designs in quantity to fill special 
orders. One of her dancing figures is given by the (Oy. 
chesis group at Oregon State as an award to each graduating 
senior. 

One of the newest publications in the dance field js the 
Creative Dance Journal recently founded by Mary Tiffany 
which is intended to cover the creative dance activities a 
the West. It is a monthly, multigraphed publication available 
from the publisher at 35 cents per copy or $3.00 per year 
The address is 10759 Lindbrook Drive, Los Angeles 24, Cali. 
fornia. The following bits of news are gleanings from the 
july issue. 
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Please Note! 
Southern District Dance News Notes 
Due November 20 in Seattle 








Gert Kaufmann, director of the Cultural Committee of His- 
tadrut in Isrel, gave a series of lessons and lectures on Pales- 
tinian folk dance at the Beverly-Fairfax Community Center 
in Los Angeles on May 6-9. Mimeographed dances and printed 
booklets were available to the participants. The sessions 
were arranged by Ruth Zahava, dance director of the Jewish 
Centers Association. On June 20, Miss Zahava directed the 
Centers’ Modern Dance Group in a program of dances for the 
Hollywood High School. The Jewish Folk Dance Society 
has established headquarters at the Jewish Centers Associa- 
tion, 500 North Vermont Avenue, Los Angeles 4. Aims of the 
society include the development of indigenous folk dances in 
Palestine, the preservation of historic Jewish dances, the 
organization of American Jewish folk dance festivals as well 
as participation in international festivals, and “to make 
available Jewish folk dance material to this country and other 
nations for mutual orientation and enrichment.” It is inferred 
that interested teachers may obtain such materials by writing 
to the address given above. 

The women’s physical education department of Arizona 
State College at Tempe, sponsored a spring dance workshop 
under the direction of Dorothy Gillanders. The week’s program 
was especially intended for teachers needing a_ refresher 
course and included class work and discussion of creative 
rhythms, simple composition, folk dance and American squares, 
tap, social dance, and production. The 1947 workshop had 
emphasized the teaching of dance so this 1948 project was 
focused on the problems of program and festiva! organization. 

Mary Tiffany has been having some interesting experiences 
in dancing before patients at various mental institutions. 
Modern dance seems to have a decided appeal for these dis- 
turbed individuals and dance therapy may well be as effec- 
tive as music therapy for some patients. 

Dancing has long been a favorite activity in summer camps, 
but usually dancing means folk dancing, or square dancing, 
or in some girls’ camps it has been modern dance, interpre- 
tive, or ballet. The San Juan International Camp at Lopez 
Island in Puget Sound, directed by Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Carleton Henderson, has a different sort of dance program. 
True, the campers from 7 to 15 years of age enjoy the Tues- 
day and Friday evening sessions of square dancing, but the 
11 and 12-year-old boys are the real dancers of the camp. This 
group, known as the “Indians,” learns authentic American 
Indian dances under the direction of Bill Holm, an anthro- 
pology student at the University of Washington who has made 
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; reputation as a performer of American Indian 
eS. Toward the end of the 6- and 9-week camp 
‘ons, the boys give an evening program, presented out- 
- around a camp fire, and invited the entire camp. On 
i 18 Bill Holm presided over this occasion for the 
pty season. The “Dog Feast Dance” of the Sioux Indians 
ae the introductory number followed by a “Hoop Dance” 
Killfully performed by a young 11-year-old. Also on the pro- 
ae were a “War Dance” and the “Brave Heart Dance” 
with Bill Holm’s spectacular “Doub'e Hoop Dance” as a 
fitting climax. Each dance was preceded by an explanation of 
the dance and a brief account of the purpose for which it was 
originated. It is hoped that readers who have conducted simi- 
lar camp dance projects will send in reports to the editor and 
that others will be encouraged to initiate such a program, al- 
though few will have access to a trained anthropologist as 
leader. ; sa he 

The film committee of the National Dance Section is re- 
yising the listing of available dance movies and requests that 
any person who _ has information concerning available films, 
or who owns movies which they would like listed, contact 
the chairman, Betty Lynd Thompson, immediately. Those who 
desire information regarding dance films should also write 
Miss Thompson whose address is the department of physical 
education for women, Oregon State College, Corvallis. 

A recent letter from Mary Wigman indicates that she has 
finally been permitted to leave Leipzig in the Russian zone 
and is again working with her school in Berlin. As most 
readers know, she has undergone many hardships both dur- 
ing and since the war and both she and her pupils are in 
great need of help. A recent medical examination showed 
that she, herself, is suffering from a spinal condition which is 
a common result of malnutrition and overstrain in Europe to- 
day. She does not ask for help but among her former pupils 
and friends in America there must be many who would 
be glad to send clothing or food packages to her or to her 
pupils. CARE packages are being flown into Berlin during 
the blockade and food, warm clothing, or any materials 
which could be used as costumes would probably be greatly 
appreciated. Packages for Miss Wigman should be addressed 
c/o Vander, Kreuznacherstrasse 50, Berlin, Wilmersdorf, 
Germany. 

Very few news items were sent in this month. Remember 
this is your column and its success depends upon your co- 
operation. 





Southwest District + 
«+ Association News 














By Ruth Russell 
University of Nevada, Reno 


CALIFORNIA ~ © «© « « « » By Luell W. ‘Weed 

The Bay Section of the California Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation gave a dinner on Novem- 
ber 5 at the Galileo High School in San Francisco to honor 
Miss Winifred Van Hagen, consultant for physical education 
in the State Department, who is retiring after many years of 
valuable service to boys and girls and teachers in the State of 
California. It will be impossible to replace Miss Van Hagen in 
the hearts and minds of the innumerable persons who have had 
the opportunity of.working closely with her. Hundreds of her 
friends and co-workers attended the dinner. Dr. Roy Simpson, 
State Superintendent of Instruction in California, was the 
speaker. 

The superintendent’s office of the Los Angeles County schools 
has added Miss Fredericka Moore to its staff in health and 
physical education. Her work will be primarily in the fields of 
modern dance and the developmental. program in physical 
education. 
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We are looking forward to the development of a strong dance 
program in both elementary and secondary schools of the 
county. 

NEVADA .... - «+ + « « «+ By Ruth Russell 

On October 2 the University of Nevada was host to the 
Southwest District executive committee. Plans were made for 
the 1949 district convention, which is to be held in Phoenix, 
Arizona. 





National Section on + 
+ Women’s Athletics 


By Ruth M. Schellberg 
Teachers College, Mankato, Minnesota 

Publication of the Sports Bulletin has been delayed due to 
the death of the publisher. Watch for an announcement of 
future plans. In the meantime send subscriptions to Alfreda 
Mosscrop, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York. 

The Women’s National Officials Rating Committee is a 
standing committee of the National Section on Women’s Ath- 
letics representing 77 affiliated local boards of women’s of- 
ficials in 34 states and the District of Columbia. In basket- 
ball alone the membership of these boards includes more than 
1,000 nationally rated officials, 400 local, and 250 intramural 
officials. Ratings for officials are also given in volleyball, soft- 
ball, tennis, and swimming by many of these boards. 

In 1947-48 the following boards were accepted for affilia- 
tion: San Joaquin, Calif.; Oklahoma; Long Island, N. Y.; 
Tennessee Valley; Southwestern Maine; Northwest Virginia; 
Southwest Virginia; West Jersey; Eastern Maine; Santa 
Barbara, Calif. 

States having the largest number of boards are as follows: 
New York, 7; California, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, 5 
each; Ohio, 4. 

No affiliated boards exist in the following states: Arizona, 
Delaware, Idaho, Kentucky, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Mexico, North Dakota, South Dakota, Utah, Vermont, 
West Virginia, Wyoming. Groups in these states which are 
interested in organizing boards are urged to get in touch with 
the state NSWA representative or state basketball chairman 
listed in the Basketball Guide for 1948-49. 

The members of the Executive Committee for 1948-49 are 
as follows: chairman, Christine White, Wheaton College, 
Norton, Mass.; vice chairman, Jean Homewood, Bouve-Boston 
School of Physical Education, Boston, Mass.; secretary, Ber- 
nice Cooper, Illinois State Normal University, Normal, III. 
Treasurer, Dorothy Mohr, University of Oregon, Eugene, 
Ore.; Bernice Finger, Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala.; 
Katherine Gross, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.; 
Ruth Hoover, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans.; Mrs. 
Marion W. Huey, Recreation Department, Miami, Fla.; Eliza- 
beth Ludwig, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark.; 
Clarice Poniatowski, John Marshall High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Geraldine Schwaderer, 620% N. Kenmore, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Natalie Smith, Bouve-Boston School of Physical Edu- 
cation, Boston, Mass.; Catherine Snell, University of Mary- 
land, College Park, Md. 

Examinations: chairman, M. Gladys Scott, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa; basketball, Gail Hennis, Wel- 
lesley College, Wellesley, Mass.; softball, Mae Iddins, Carson- 
Newman College, Jefferson City, Tenn.; swimming, Virginia 
Dix Sterling, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa; 
tennis, Percy Gill, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Ore.; 
volleyball, Shirley Kroeger, College of Idaho, Caldwell, Idaho; 
riding, Harriet Rogers, Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Va. 

Advisory Members: Florence L. Hupprich, Oregon . State 
College, Corvallis, Ore.; Josephine Fiske, Goucher College, 
Baltimore, Md.; Helen Lawrence, George Washington Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Esther French reports some changes in the Operating 
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Code of NSWA. The following committees were changed 
in status from special committees to standing committees: 
Inter-American Relations, Public Relations, Publications, Re- 
search, Standards, and Visual Aids. All of the standing com- 
mittee chairmen will be voting members of the legislative 
board. The operating code now requires that these members 
be elective rather than appointive. 

The editor of the Sports Bulletin and the editor of the 
Journal column, the chairmen of special committees, the 
AFCW executive secretary, the NACPEW president, and 
the six advisory members are the non-voting members of 
the legislative board. 

In order to get the revised code into operation as soon 
as possible, legislative board elections were held in Kansas 
City. State representatives are to be elected rather than 
appointed according to the minutes of the Kansas City meetings. 

High school teachers and recreation workers are urged to 
volunteer their services to state representatives of NSWA. 
Every year there should be individuals from these groups a, 
new members on the board, having had experience as state 
representatives or on sports subcommittees. We need mor- 
volunteer workers. 





Central District + 
+ Association News 











By L. R. Marti 
University of North Dakota, Grand Forks 


MISSOUR! 


The annual meeting of the Missouri Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation was held in Kansas City 
on November 5 in conjunction with the Missouri State Teach- 
ers Association. The program included a luncheon at the 
YWCA with Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, director of health and 
physical education, Kansas City, presiding; and Helen Manley, 
director of health, physical education and safety, University 
City, and instructor at Washington University as_ speaker. 
Miss Manley returned in September after four months with 
the military government in Japan, working in the area of health 
education. The section meetings held following the luncheon 
session inc!uded the following program: physical education 
for boys, George Stuber, Clayton, presiding, with Jack 
Matthews of the University of Missouri as speaker; girls, 
Mary Henschell, Kansas City, presiding, with Mary McKee, 
University of Missouri, speaking on sports for girls; health, 
Catherine Barr, University City, presiding, with Dr. Charles 
E. Presnell, director of public health dentistry, Division of 
Health, State of Missouri, as speaker; recreation, William 
Lyon, Marshall, presiding, and Les Warren, Kansas City, 
speaker; athletics, Frank Guemple, Kansas City, presiding, 
and Volney Ashford, Missouri Valley College, presenting films 
and a talk on football bowl games. 

The Third Annual Conference of the Missouri Recreation 
Association was held in Jefferson City, Missouri, at the 
Missouri Hotel, November 18 and 19, 1948. The program this 
year, as during the past. years, was presented in three sec- 
tions with discussions and programs in the fields of com- 
munity recreation, industrial recreation, and commercial recre- 
ation. 

The Women’s Physical Education Club of St. Louis and 
Vicinity held its first fall meeting on September 28 featuring 
a get-acquainted picnic. Charter members of the club, which 
was organized in 1928 with Helen Manley as its first: presi- 
dent, were honored, as well as new teachers in the area. The 
club is. a member of the St. keuis Group Action Council, an 
organization representing 26 professional women’s clubs in St. 
Louis. The Council serves as a clearing .house for dates for 
citywide activities as well as for exchange of ideas among 
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member organizations. It represents four thousand 
women in the St. Louis area. 

Marie Hanss, assistant director, Division of Ph 
cation and Recreation, St. Louis, reports that th 
average daily attendance of 16,625 children on all 
in 1948, an increase of 632 over the 1947 average daily atten, 
dance. The total summer attendance of 814,631 for al play. 
grounds was an increase of 30,951 over the 1947 totaj beng 
dance, 

In 1947 the St. Louis Division of Physical Education and 
Recreation supplied an instructor for the first time to the 
Meramec Hills School for Delinquent Girls. The well planned 
program of activities and the fine leadership and guidance of 
the staff member brought requests for a similar Program 
at Bellefontaine Farms, a school for delinquent boys, and a 
Koch Hospital for tubercular patients. During the summer of 
1948 these requests were filled with 5 instructors for Belle. 
fontaine Farms and one for Koch Hospital, the recreational 
program being modified so as to be suitable for the boys anq 
girls of these institutions. 

The offices of the St. Louis Division of Physical Education 
and Recreation and Harris Teachers College have been 
moved into the building formerly occupied by Blewett High 
School, 5351 Enright Avenue. 

The “free gate” plan at all athletic contests in Clayton js 
being continued after a trial of one year. George Stuber, di- 
rector of health and physical education, reports that he doubts 
that “we shall ever return to gate receipts again if we can 
possibly avoid it.” The program is wholly financed by the 
Board of Education as part of the physical education program, 

Statistics for the Clayton 1948 recreation program show 
that a total of $12,890.96 was expended in the following ways: 
staff, $10,978.51; transportation, $1,177.70, including the school 
bus, one chartered bus, and a third bus furnished by the Clay- 
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-ton Park Board; supplies, $355.53; incidentals, $380.22. The 


school expense is paid from a special four-cent levy which 
the voters approved in the 1948 school election. The cost per 
child for the entire six-week program was $19.27 for each 
child in daily attendance. The buses were used to take 
children from schools to Shaw Park, to the zoo, the Clayton 
City Hall and Library, big league ball. games, Rockwood res- 
ervation, St. Louis airport, Shaw’s Garden, dairy companies, 
and to the Visinet Mill. 

Dental examinations at a cost of 45 cents for each individual 
examination are provided by the St. Louis County Health 
Department. A report from Clayton states that expansion of 
the Clayton program is being undertaken because of the 
success of the 1947-48 program which resulted in a reduction 
of one-third of the dental defects discovered in the six months 
following the first examination. The program will now in- 
clude all students from kindergarten through the twelfth grade. 

The Stephens College Recreation Association, fulfilling a 
policy of the organization to bring guest experts to the campus, 
entertained Patty Berg on September 28. Miss Berg gave an 
exhibition on the Stephens golf course. Harold Kreutzberg 
is expected to present a dance demonstration in the new physi- 
cal education building in November. The Recreation Associ- 
ation sponsors campus dances and parties as well as individual 
and team activities of a wide variety. They will end their 
hockey season with the traditional junior-senior game on 
Thanksgiving Day. 

Some of the new teachers in St. Louis County are Jean 
Crowder, Clayton, formerly of Portland, Oregon; Patricia 
Elliott, Mary Institute; Bernice Parsons, University City; 
Wallace H. Geiss, Wydown School, Clayton; Henry Schok- 
necht, Kirkwood. Washington University has added Marceina 
Parker, Joanna Sikich, and Barbara McCain to its faculty. 


NORTH DAKOTA .. . . . . By Grace O. Rhonemus 
The Executive Board and Council of our state association 
have ‘both held: several meetings during the past year to pro- 
mote and develop certification requirements and a course of 
study for secondary schools in North Dakota. 
A fifteen-semester hour minor has been recommended as 4 
minimum requirement to teach physical education in the sec- 
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dary schools. The State Department of Public Instruction 
PE aasshle toward this suggestion and will set up an admin- 
. ie regulation to put it into effect as soon as possible. 
a date lias not been set as yet. This minor includes eight 
amet in theory and seven hours in activity with specific 
courses and activities stipulated. 

In 1889, North Dakota passed the first state law in the 
Union requiring physical education in all common schools. 
Unfortunately, that law has never resulted in a course of 
study for the secondary schools. In the past, several courses 
have been started but none were completed. Last year, under 
President E. J. Cassel of Jamestown College, work on such a 


course was started and has been carried to completion this 


oe ten headings included are: (1) Purpose of This Tenta- 
tive Course of Study, (2) How to Use This Course of Study, 
(3) Physical Educatioy, A Phase of Education, (4) Aim of 
Physical Education, (5) Objectives of Physical Education, 
(6) The Activity Program, (7) The School Health Examin- 
ation and Health Service Program, (8) Procedures in Organ- 
izing, Managing, and Conducting Classes, (9) Program for 
the Handicapped, (10) The Intramural Program. 

This is to be presented to the Department of Public In- 
struction and issued in mimeographed form to various schools 
for critical examination and experimentation. After adequate 
trial this will be revised and printed in bulletin form. Those 
instrumental in working on the course are: E. J. Cassel, 
Jamestown College; Ed Roy, Williston; Clem Slemmons, 
Ellendale; Lewy Lee, Mayville; E. E. Kaiser, Agricultural 
College; P. E. Mickelson, Fargo; Carl Arnold, Jamestown ; 
W. Osman, Valley City; C. H. Bliss, Agricultural College; 
Hazel Dettman, Fargo; Grace O. Rhonemus, University; L. 
R. Marii, University. 


NEBRASKA .... . . «. « €Elvera R. Christiansen 

Health education supervisors from six Nebraska colleges 
recently held a special evaluation conference at the capitol. 
Dr. Charles C. Wilson, professor. of education and public 
health at Yale University, served as special consultant for 
the group. The purpose of the conference. was to review 
accomplishments of last year’s work on the Nebraska school 
community health program and to work out procedures for 
next year in teacher-education institutions and cooperating 
city and county school systems. Mr. Vernon Hungate is the 
director of the Nebraska program. 

Classes and activities began in September at the University 
of Nebraska in the new men’s physical education building. 
This new unit was completed late in the summer.and will be 
the new home for all intramural sports, recreational activities, 
professional courses in health, physical education, recreation 
and athletics, and the activity classes. The building includes 
three regulation basketball courts, four badminton courts, four 
classrooms, lounge and club room, new research and experi- 
mental laboratory, faculty offices, dressing and equipment 
rooms, faculty recreation dressing room, and supply rooms. 
The new building will supplement the Coliseum, giving the 
University very adequate indoor facilities for men in all phases 
of the program. 

The University of Nebraska is one of a very few major 
institutions in the nation offering a purely voluntary physical 
education program for men. During the past three years, 
enrollment has steadily increased until over 4,000 men are 
expected to participate in regular class activities during the 
present college year. 

Louis E. Means, director of physical education at the Uni- 
versity, was keynote speaker at the Iowa Recreation Work- 
shop at Des Moines on September 22, 23, 24. Over 200 state 
recreation workers participated in a series of sessions, high- 


lighted by a dinner sponsored by the Des Moines Kiwanis - 


Club. 

The entire faculty in physical education and _ recreation 
attended various sessions of the National Recreation Congress 
at Omaha during late September. 

The University is now in the process of completing six 
new Grasstex tennis courts on the city campus which can 
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be lighted at night for almost continuous play. It is hoped that 
the lights will almost double the use of facilities at recreational 
hours, and make possible a still greater expansion of campus 
tournament tennis of all kinds. 

Dr. Vernon Lapp will direct the new research program in 
physical education at the University, and Dr. Aileene Lock- 
hart will collaborate in developing research, both working 
in the new laboratory just completed. 

Miss Clara Rausch, head of correctives at the University, 
has returned to the University of Texas after a year’s leave of 
absence. 

New on the staff of the women’s physical education‘ depart- 
ment at the University are Miss Nell Holliday, dance in- 
structor from the Woman’s College of the University of North 
Carolina at Greensboro; Mrs. Dorothy Meshier, head of intra- 
murals; and Mrs. Jeanne Deffenbaugh, part-time instructor, 
both graduates of Nebraska. 
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By Clarence A. Beidenweg 
Public Schools, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Ma) ho Cae SE ce ae A By Dale Harman 

The Fifth Annual. Werkshop in School and Community 
Health Education was held in Indiana University’s Memorial 
Hall in Bloomington from August 13 to 27. The workshop was 
sponsored by Indiana University, the Indiana Department of 
Public Instruction, the Indiana State Board of Health, and the 
State Tuberculosis Association. Dr. W. W. Patty, dean of the 
school of health, physical education, and recreation at Indiana 
University, and Robert O. Yoho, .director of the division of 
health and physical education for the State Board of Health, 
directed the two-week program. 

Once again the plan of the workshop concerned group dis- 
cussion and ‘an exchange of opinions which will be profitable 
for all of those in attendance. On Tuesday, August 24, the topic 
for discussion was “Prevention and Control of Tuberculosis in 
Indiana.” Murray A. Auerbach, executive secretary of the 
State Tuberculosis Association; Dr. Merle Bundy, director, 
division of tuberculosis control, State Board of Health, and 
Miss Ruth Hall, also of that organization, discussed the disease 
and its problems as they confront them in their working 
capacities. Mrs. Clotilde Sanguinet, director of health educa- 
tion for the state association, was chairman of this session. An 
x-ray unit was available on this date to workshop participants. 


MICHIGAN ... . . . . » +« By Gladys Ferguson 

The state convention dates named by the Association Coun- 
cil are February 17, 18 and 19. The convention will be in Detroit 
and the Statler Hotel will be headquarters. 

The Michigan High School Athletic Association sponsored 
its second annual group of summer coaching schools this sum- 
mer. The Marquette Coaching School directed by C. V. Money 
at Northern Michigan College was in session August 9-13. 
The Mt. Pleasant School, directed by D. P. Rose at Central 
Michigan College, met August 16-20. In addition to a faculty of 
high school coaches selected because of their ability to teach a 
particular sport, Fritz Crisler and Ozzie Cowles from the 
University of Michigan and “Tony” Hinkle of Butler University 
were on the staffs. 

Several health workshop programs sponsored by the state 
college are well underway. Western Michigan College is con- 
tinuing its program by sponsoring classes in Zeeland, Constan- 
tine, Coldwater, and Grand Rapids. Misses Isabel Crane, Crystal 
Worner, and Dr. Roy Joyce of the college faculty and Miss 
Anne Finlayson of the Kalamazoo public schools lead these 
workshops. 
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Kalamazoo College has created a major department in 
physical education. Miss Mary Thompson is enthusiastically 
guiding the organization of this new program. The women’s 
department recently had its second annual basketball clinic open 
to all interested people. High school, college and other players, 
coaches, instructors, recreational leaders in industry, civic or- 
ganizations, and schools attended. This program is put on in 
cooperation with the temporary Kalamazoo Women’s National 
Officials Rating Committee. 

The department of public instruction, in cooperation with the 
department of conservation and the W. K. Kellogg Foundation, 
is undertaking a demonstration research program in camping 
and work experience for older youth. The plan is to provide 
a number of operating programs by interested schools that will 
feature work experience, health and physical development, voca- 
tional opportnities, conservation, personal relationships, and 
recreation. Michigan was asked to undertake this program as 
the result of a conference held in Washington which representa- 
tives from the leading national educational organizations at- 
tended. Many of the programs will be camp based in locations 
adjacent to large land areas. 

Governor Kim Sigler, in a communication to Dr. Lee M. 
Thurston, superintendent of public instruction, asked that the 
State Inter-Agency Council on Recreation continue the work it 
began last year. The Council, which is made up of twelve state 
departments and several advisory agencies, has, as its main pur- 
pose, the. coordination of recreational functions to provide more 
effective services to Michigan communities. Dr. Thurston serves 
as chairman, and Julian W. Smith, chief, health, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation, serves as secretary of the Council. 

The Michigan Recreation Association, in connection with the 
department of public instruction and the department of con- 
servation, held a day-camping workshop October 8-9, at St. 
Mary’s Lake Camp, Battle Creek. The conference provided an 
opportunity for a change of experience gained through many 
day-camping programs during the summer, and plans were made 
for developing more effective programs in future years. Many 
schools and recreation departments throughout the state used 
state camps, recreation areas, and local facilities in providing 
a large number of children with some camp experience. 

Representatives of publicly supported Michigan Colleges at- 
tended a health education workshop October 29-30 at Clear 
Lake Camp near Battle Creek. Problems of teacher education 
in health were discussed. 

A record number of schools in Michigan provided camping 
programs during the summer months. In a number of instances 
entire counties operated programs in state-owned camps, while 
in other instances facilities were developed by local com- 
munities. 


SELINNGS. wl lt lt By Clifford Horton 

Last November the Executive Committee of the state associa- 
tion appointed a committee to study ways to recognize out- 
standing service that has been given by members of the state 
association over a period of years and to our profession in 
general. 

Owen Metcalf, Crystal Lake High School, served as chairman 
of the committee with Ray Duncan of the State Department and 
Jane Axtell. Oak Park High School. A list of candidates from 
among the leaders in our field was submitted for approval to 
the Executive Committtee at its meeting on March 6. 


Tris Boulton 


Miss Boulton held the office of vice president of the state 
association in 1941-42 and became president of the association 
in 1942-43. She originated the plan of district organization and 
contacted the county superintendents for outstanding people in 
physical education to serve as district representatives. During 
her term of office the membership in the association was greatly 
increased and she did much to stimulate the appointment of a 
state director of physical education by the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. In 1943-44 Miss Boulton was president of 
the Midwest District and she served on the Board of Directors 
of the national association as representative of the Midwest Dis- 
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trict from 1945-48. Through her extensive writings she 

contributed many articles on health and physical education ¢ 
our profession. At present Miss Boulton is serving on the Ex. 
ecutive Committee and is chairman of the girls’ physica] pr 
tion department at New Trier High School. f 


Elsa Schneider 

Miss Schneider has been a member of the Executive Commit. 
tee for the past four years. She has also given outstanding 
service for four years as assistant director of health, physical 
education, and safety in the office of public instruction, She 
helped to prepare the Illinois Curriculum Guide for Elementary 
Education. She is a member of the legislative committee of 
NSWA and has served as chairman and member of numeroys 
district and national health and physical education committees 
During the last four years Miss Schneider has conducted 25) 
clinics in elementary physical education in Illinois which jn. 
volved six thousand children and eight thousand teachers, She 
also assisted with the publication of bulletins on safety educa. 
tion, kindergarten, and health and physical education in the 
elementary schools. Miss Schneider has done an outstanding 
job in public relations work throughout the state to sell a pro- 
gram of health and physical education to teachers, adminis. 
tcators, and parents. 


Mrs. Florence G. Martin 

Mrs. Martin was formerly chairman of the girls’ physical 
education department of Oak Park High School before she 
retired last year. She is one of our pioneer women in physical 
education in Illinois and was instrumental in developing a five- 
day-a-week program in physical education over a twenty-year 
period at Oak Park High School. One of her greatest contri- 
butions in the state was her help in the founding of the State 
League for High School Girls’ Athletics. This league was 
founded to meet the need felt by women for a statewide organ- 
ization of women interested in physical education. It was 
through Mrs. Martin’s efforts that the Principals Association 
acted to have a full-time paid secretary for the state league. 
Mrs. Martin was also the first chairman of the District Organ- 
ization Committee from 1942-44, and she is responsible for the 
great increase in interest and membership throughout the state, 


C. O. Jackson 

Dr. Jackson served the state association as second vice presi- 
dent in 1941-42 and was first vice president in 1942-43. During 
his term of office as president in 1943-44 he was largely respons- 
ible for organizing regional physical education meetings in the 
state when the state association no longer held joint meetings 
in connection with the High School Conference at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. He did a great deal to expand the organiza- 
tion of the association and to stimulate its growth. As first vice 
president he was in charge of legislation, and through his un- 
tiring efforts our state physical education law was drawn up 
and passed in June of 1943, effective July, 1944. Dr. Jackson 
served as a member of the State Advisory Committee when the 
state director of physical education was first appointed in 
1944. He is a professor of physical education at the University 


of Ill!nois and is in charge of teacher-education work at the 
University. 


Nellie B. Cochran 


Mrs. Cochran served as president of the state association 
in 1938-39 and as editor of the News from 1939-46. During her 
term of office the first spring meeting of the association was 
held in the Chicago area and brought a considerable number 
of members into the state association from the northern 
part of the state. While she was editor of the News the Illinois 
Physical Education Association and the Coaches Association 
began to work actively together for the advancement of 
physical education in the state. At this time the coaches began 
receiving the News upon payment of dues in the Coaches 
Association, Mrs. Cochran has served on many committees in 
the Midwest Physical Education Association and has taken 
an active part in the recruitment and training of physical’ 
education teachers at Chicago Teachers College where she is 
now a member of the faculty. 
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Clifford E. Horton 

Dr. Horton held the office of secretary-treasurer for two 
years and also served as a member of the Executive Committee 
for a number of years. He was the first editor of the News, 
which was initiated February 1, 1937, and has edited it since then 
with the exception of the years he studied for his doctor’s de- 
gree at Indiana University. He has reported the news of the state 
association to the Journal of Health and Physical Education 
for the same length of time. He was a member of the State 
Advisory Committee on Health and Physical Education and 
has been active on midwest and national committees. Dr. 
Horton went to Normal in 1923 to organize the health and 
physical education department. He is one of the most active of 
all of our directors at our teacher-education institutions, and 
for the past two years has been conducting extension courses 
in elementary physical education throughout the territory 
served by Illinois State Normal University. 

State sectional meetings for 1948-49 have been scheduled 
to be held at LaSalle with John Strell and Bernadine Kunkel 
in charge, at Peoria with Harold Welden in charge, at 
Belleville with Art Hermann in charge, and at Chicago with 
A. H. Pritzlaff in charge. 

State Director Ray Duncan called a meeting of represen- 
tatives from colleges in the state to discuss the professional 
training of physical education teachers in Illinois. School ad- 
ministrators were secured to present the broad point of view 
of the schools, generally, concerning the training of teachers. 
George Evans, director of athletics at Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College, and Glenn Martin, director of athletics, 
Southern Illinois University, presented the content of the 
professional training program. A. H. Pritzlaff, director of 
physical education, Chicago public schools, and Ray Hanson, 
director of athletics, Western Illinois State College, discussed 
athletic problems. C. E. Horton, director of physical education, 
Illinois State Normal University, and Leland P. Lingle, profes- 
sor of physical education, Southern Illinois University, pre- 
sented problems concerned with the preparation of the elemen- 
tary school teacher. H. J. Hancock, director of athletics, Illi- 
nois State Normal University, and Ralph Johnson, assistant 
professor of physical education, University of Illinois, pre- 
sented the problem of selection, enrollment, and placement. 
The conference summary was prepared by S. C. Staley, director 
of physical education, University of Illinois, 
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By John N. Richards, Sr. 
Board of Education, Newark, N. J. 


NEW YORK . . ... . . . By Carroll H. Smith 

President Marie Schuler of the New York Siate Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation has an- 
nounced the Steering Committee for the eleventh annual con- 
ference of the state association to be held in Syracuse, January 
26-29, 1949. The roster of this committee is as follows: Marie 
R. Schuler, president and general chairman; president-elect 
John H. Shaw, program chairman; past president Carroll H. 
Smith, publicity chairman; secretary-treasurer Carl E. Will- 
goose, finance chairmarr;.-vice president for health, Catherine 
Huntsman ; vice president for recreation, Harry C. Thompson; 
vice president for physical education, Dorothy L. Zirbes; 
Henry G. Berberich, conference manager; Ellis H. Champ- 
lin, program consultant; Millard L. Rogers, commercial ex- 
hibits; Stanley Kishman, dinner dance; Lorraine Babson, 
luncheons and dinners; William Boyle, registration; Julius 
E. Kuhnert and Evelyn Tucker, records and proceedings ; 
Ethel T. Kloberg, hospitality; Jane M. Fuller, educational 
exhibits; Ann Wright, information; and Gertrude M. Cohen, 
visual aids. 

Zone, section, and affiliate presidents for the coming year are 
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as follows: Central Zone, Ray Benjamin; Central Western 
Zone, Harold E. Schum; Eastern Zone, Arthur Boehm; Long 
Island Zone, George Craig; Southern Zone, Edward Butkus; 
Southeastern Zone, E. Carleton Coffin; Western Zone, Francis 
Allen; Northeastern Zone, Thelma Douglas; New York City, 
James Dooley; Administration and Supervisors’ Section, Al- 
bert E. Gay; AWPENYS, Grace Lecomte; Dental Hygiene 
Teachers, Florence A. Beck; Nurse Teachers, Elsie A. Taber; 
New York State Council for Health Teaching, John L. Miller; 
and New York State Coaches Association, Freemont Powers. 


MARYLAND 
Miss Janet Doidge of New York City has been appointed 
instructor in physical education at Hood College. Miss Doidge 
is a recent graduate of George Washington University. 
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By Mary Kate Miller 
Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee 


VIRGINIA. . . Se - By Harold K. Jack 

Two new health education bulletins are being re.eased this 
fall to Virginia schools. A bulletin for elementary teachers 
has been prepared and printed and a copy made available for 
each elementary teacher in the state. A separate bulletin 
has been developed for secondary teachers and sufficient copies 
are to be available for each teacher of health education to 
have a copy. In addition to the above, two other bulletins 
were organized by workshops last summer, one for the im- 
plementation of the safety education program and one for the 
health education program, a tentative course of study in physi- 
cal education for elementary schools, high school girls, and 
high school boys. These materials will be available for dis- 
tribution shortly to teachers in the state. 

The increasing interest in health and physical education 
in the several school divisions is evidenced by the active 
teacher participation in developing and planning programs. 
The Health and Physical Education Service cooperated dur- 
ing the latter part of August and early September in pre- 
school workshops and conferences, spending from one to three 
days in about one-fifth of the school divisions of Virginia. 


TENNESSEE ..... +. =~ ~~ By Catherine Allen 

To provide for continued study of their teaching prob- 
lems, approximately fifty Tennessee college physical educa- 
tion instructors formed a permanent organization during a 
recent workshop-conference at the University of Tennessee. 
The new organization, the Tennessee College Physical Edu- 
cation Association, will make physical education studies on 
the college, secondary school, and elementary school levels. 
Membership includes a.1 physical education teachers in Ten- 
nessee colleges and universities. The elected officers include 
P. V. Overall, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville, 
president; Miss Mary Fitzpatrick, East Tennessee State Col- 
lege, Johnson City, secretary; Miss Elma Roane, Memphis 
State Coliege, vice president for west Tennessee; Dr. Solon 
B. Sudduth, Peabody College, Nashville, vice president for 
middle Tennessee; and Kenneth E. Carpenter, University of 
Chattanooga, vice president for east Tennessee. 

The physical education department of George Peabody 
College for Teachers recently sponsored an experiment in 
the possibilities of camping education. The experiment, how- 
ever, was a project of the college as a whole. The seventh 
grade of the Demonstration School was taken out to Pea- 
body’s H. G. Hill Camp for a week. This one week was the 
culmination of months of careful planning along educational 
lines done by representatives from the departments of science, 
home economics, physical education, music, health, dramatics, 
and elementary education. The pupils worked with the coun- 
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Southern District, Please Note! 


The Southern District will hold its 1949 convention 
in Asheville, North Carolina, February 23-26. 











selors on subject matter prior to the camping experience. 
During the camp week, there was opportunity for planning, 
construction, provision of shelter, preparation of food, self- 
expression, and many other phases of a life situation. A com- 
plete report on the camp is in the process of preparation, 
and will be available to interested persons. 


KENTUCKY ... ... . . .« By Thomas B. Godfrey 

The following were elected as officers of the KAHPER As- 
sociation for 1948-49: president, Martha Van Meter, Staite 
Board of Health; president-elect, Roy Stewart, Murray State 
College; secretary-treasurer, Thomas B. Godfrey, Louisville 
Public Schools. 

During the past school year, Mr. E. B. Whalin, state su- 
pervisor of health education, conducted conferences on the 
new code of health and physical education in all of the con- 
gressional districts. The approximate attendance in the nine 
meetings totaled 1,420. These conferences proved most help- 
ful, and each group drew up a set of resolutions concerning 
the implementation of the code which were presented to the 
State Department for their consideration. The health code 
was very favorably received by those attending the confer- 
ences, and general approval was given to the document with 
recommendations which might cause minor revisions or ad- 
ditions in order to make the code operate most effectively. 

The following district chairmen were appointed for the 
school year 1948-49: Ist District, Johnnie Underwood, Mur- 
ray Training School, Murray, Ky.; 2nd District, Turner 
Elrod, Barrett Manual Training High School, Henderson, 
Ky.; 3rd District, Dero Downing, Western Kentucky State 
College, Bowling Green, Ky.; 4th District, Margaret Durbin, 
Nazareth Academy, Bardstown, Ky.; [th District, N. D. 
Barra, Southern Junior High School, Louisville, Ky.; North- 
ern District, Rice Mountjoy, Dixie Heights High School, 
Covington, Ky.; Middle Cumberland, A. M. Shearer, Wayne 
County High School, Monticello, Ky.; Upper Cumberland, 
Charles A. Davis, Benham’<High School, Benham, Ky.; Cen- 
tral District, C. H. Wyatt, Berea College, Berea, Ky.; Eastern 
District, Stanley Johnson,. Virgie High School, Virgie, Ky.: 
Upper Kentucky River, James F. Buckner, Blue Diamond 
High School, Blue Diamond, Ky. 

The president, Miss Martha: Van Meter, has outlined the 
following program for the coming school year: 

1. Plans for strengthening the state organization and _ in- 
creasing its membership. 

2. Plans for district meetings which are to be held in each 
district during the fall of 1948. 

3. Ways and means of restoring the state division of recrea- 
tion. 

4. Recommendations by the district chairmen on the code 
of health and physical education. 
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ARKANSAS. By Margaret Bray 

Thirty-six 1948 graduates of Arkansas State Teachers Col 
lege teach in public schools in the state. Lucy ‘Savage, a s 
ber of Teachers College, attended Colorado State Teadhan 
College, Greeley, Colorado, working on her master’s d 
Howard Montgomery of Arkansas State Teachers has a 
ceived a master’s degree from the University of Ark . 
Cecil Garrison has joined the Arkansas State Teachers College 
faculty. Miss Helen Stuart, a member of Jonesboro State 
College, has been attending the University of North Caro. 
lina, working on her master’s degree, and Natalie Bartlett, 
University of Arkansas, has been working for her doctorate 
at the University of Colorado. Dorothy Martin, Univers; 
of Arkansas, has been in attendance at the University of Wis. 
consin, working on her master’s degree, and Troy Hendrick 
also of the University of Arkansas, attended the University 
of Missouri last summer to work on his doctorate, Margaret 
Wilson, a graduate of University of Arkansas and formerly 
at Muskogee, Oklahoma, High School, has joined the de 
partment of physical education at the University. 

A two-week workshop in health education, financed by the 
State Department of Health, was held at Mather Lodge 
Petit Jean Lodge near Morrillton, Arkansas, during the Dast 
summer, The purpose of the study was to evaluate programs 
at five pilot centers which were conducted under the super- 
vision of the State Department of Education and the State 
Board of Health with Jeff Farris, director of the depart. 
ment of health and physical education at Arkansas State 
Teachers College, Conway, assisting in the program planning 
and supervision. As a result of the experiences in the pilot 
schools much planning has been done in the direction of ex- 
tending health education programs under the sponsorship. of 
the joint sponsoring agencies into other school systems for 
the coming year. Also, the workshop will be repeated in the 
summer of 1949 directed by an executive committee which 
was created in the summer of 1947 for the purpose of per- 
petuating the study from year to year. Jeff Farris is the 
secretary of the executive committee. 

Consultants for the 1947 workshop were Dr. Fred Hein, 
American Medical Association; Dr. Harold Jack, State De 
partment of Education of Virginia; Mrs. Annie Laurie Me- 
Donald, Lenoir Rhyne “College; and Mr. Frank Stafford, 
U. S. Office of Education. Fifty-two in-service teachers, most 
of whom were from the pilot schools, participated in the 
workshgp. 


OKLAHOMA .... . . .. By. Katherine Culbert 
The first annual summer session water show, “The O. U. 
Water Ranch,” was presented by the department of physical 
education for women at the University of Oklahoma on July 
15 under the direction of Miss Carole Hass, assistant profes- 
sor. The show was held at night in the beautiful outdoor 
pool on the South Campus and over 2,500 people attended. 

Miss Lucile LaSalle and Miss Elaine Mjoset have been 
appointed instructors in physical education at the University 
of Oklahoma. Miss LaSalle last year attended Peabody Col-— 
lege, Nashville, Tennessee, and Miss Mjoset attended the 
University of Southern California. 

The Women’s Athletic Association of Oklahoma Baptist 
University sponsored a playday for the freshmen girls on 
Saturday afternoon, September 11. Upperclassmen teams 
played the freshmen teams in volleyball and softball. There 
were 75 freshmen girls, besides many enthusiastic men spec 
tators present. A good time was had by all, despite the fact 
that the upperclassmen were victorious in both events. Fol- 
lowing the ball games the freshmen girls swam in the um 
versity swimming pool. 

Miss Jane Arrowsmith is the new dance instructor at Okla 
homa College for Women. Miss Arrowsmith attended the 
University of Wisconsin and Bennington School of the Dance. 

Miss Margaret Lacy, graduate of Texas State College for 
Women, is now teaching dancing at Central State College, 
Edmond, Oklahoma, and under her direction the Dance Club 
has been reorganized, 
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"How We Do Jt” 





V-B-B 


HIS game is a combination of volleyball, baseball, and 
basketball. It is a very popular game with students from 
the 4th through the 8h grades using either boys’ or girls’ 
teams alone or mixed groups. It also serves as an exel- 
lent medium for teaching ski.ls in volleyball service, base 
running, basket shooting, ball handling, and above all, team 
play. Ten to twenty-five students may play V-B-B in a gym- 
nasium or on an all-weather playground. A volleyball will 
give the best results. 
The players are divided into two groups of equal ability. 
One team scatters over the field with the shooters taking 
positions under the basket. The serving team forms a line in 


preparation for serving. 
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The object of V-B-B is to hit the volleyball from home plate 
into fair territory, using a volleyball service technique. Upon 
hitting the ball the player runs around the bases, attempting to 
circle the bases without stopping and reach home plate before 
the members of the team on the field can retrieve the ball, 
make three pas es to their respective teammates, and pass the 
ball to their shooters who in turn try to score a basket. If 
the runner reaches home plate before the ball goes through 
the basket the runner scores a point. If, on the other hand, the 
ball goes through the basket first, the runner is declared out. 
Three outs retire a side. 

A few rules govern play and promote keen team spirit. 
Four players are chosen as shooters. In mixed groups the boys 
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can shoot the first inning and the girls the next 
as the game progresses. . 

The shooters take their positions around the bask 
venient locations and do the shooting and Scoring for thei 
team for one inning. Changing shooters each inning pn 
each player with an opportunity to score during the g m4 
Fielders retrieve the ball and make three passes to their wan 
mates. A fielder can be in control of the ball for only tive 
seconds, If a base runner fails to touch a base he Pend = 
circle the diamond thus giving the shooting team sntiin 
opportunity to score. 


alternating 


et in con- 


V. J. Viezpicxe 
Lincoln School 
Highland Park, Illinois, 


Crate Basketball 


HAYE you been looking for a basketball game that can be 

played outdoors with limited equipment, playing area, and 
number of players? If you have, you may be interested jp 
experimenting with crate basketball. 

This game is easily adapted for use in communities which 
lack indoor or outdoor basketball facilities. It has proved to be 
a welcome leadup game for basketball because it stresses the 
basic fundamentals used in the official game, such as drib- 
bling, shooting, passing, and others. Crate basketball is a fast- 
moving game which appeals to both boys and girls from the 
upper elementary grades through high school. This game 
should prove a welcome addition to intramural and playday 
programs, 

Ball: A basketball is used. 

Court: Playing areas of various dimensions have been tried 
and used successfully. Rectangular courts varying from 42 by 
74 feet to 50 by 94 feet may be used. A court area 80 by 40 
feet has proved to be very satisfactory. 

Goals: The two goals are wooden bushel crates (rectangu- 
lar and slatted type) approximately 18 inches by 14 inches. 
Each goal is placed in the middle of the inner concentric circle 
at opposite ends of the court, as shown in the diagram. The 
crate baskets should be securely anchored to the ground for 
best results, The space inside the inner circle is the goal area, 
and the space between the inner and outer circle is the goal 
keeper’s area. All the other court surface is called the players’ 
area. 

Teams: The teams each consist of six players, two for- 
wards, two guards, one center, and one goal keeper. Various 
plans for rotating the goal keepers during the game may be 
employed. Increasing the number of players on both teams also 
may be done without distracting attention from the basic ele- 
ments of the game. 

Time Regulations: Although the time regulations are the 
same as for basketball, the following adaptation has proved to 
be successful. The game consists of four quarters of six min- 
utes each. If a pocket watch is used, allow four quarters of 
ten minutes each. There are two-minute rest periods between 
quarters, and ten minutes between halves. Each team is allow- 
ed five times-out of two minutes each during the game. In 
case of a tie game, an extra period of three minutes is played. 

Playing Regulations: The playing regulations for crate 
basketball are similar to those used in basketball. The object 
of the game is to score more baskets than the opponents by 
either shooting or bouncing the ball into the crate baskets. 
Defensive p!ayers try to prevent opponents from scoring. The 
game begins by a center jump between the two center players. 
All other players must remain outside the restraining circle. 
The centers attempt to tap the ball to their teammates. The 
team which gets the ball tries to pass or dribble until the mem- 
bers are in a good position to attempt a basket. If a basket is 
made, the goal keeper retrieves the ball and must put it in 
play within three seconds by passing to a teammate. 

Other playing regulations that differ from basketball are . 
as follows: 

1. The goal keeper must stay within his area and is not 
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It's Easy to replace worn, out-dated rectangular backboards. . . 


< . with the new 
> ALL'STEEL PORTER 


FAN-SHAPED 
BASKETBALL 
BANK 





PORTER NO. 237-B ALL-STEEL FAN-SHAPED 
BANK. Formed from a single piece of 11-gauge 
steel, this bank has a quarter-turn flange or 


rim 1Ve-in. deep that adds life to every ball, ° 

and gives extra smart appearance. Finished in Yes ... it's the Fan-Shaped Bank for faster, 
on-glare eggshell w ite. e Porter No. = ° 4 ino © 2 

Goal meets all official requirements, and is more interesting play for training . better 
all steel, electric welded, strong and durable. teams—for winning more games. And it’s the 
it is made to maintain a perfect circle in per- il | h d k f 

fect alignment with the bank, and is equipped Porter all-steel Fan-Shaped Bank for perma- 
with “No-Tie” Net Holders end Twine Net. nent rigidity and freedom from warpage, and 


for exact compliance with official requirements. 


It’s so easy, too, to change over from the 
old to the new, and thanks to Porter mass pro- 
duction methods, the price of the Porter Fan- 
Shaped Bank and 210-B Goal is within com- 
fortable reach of every school. 


Place your order at once—and, if you do 
need help on altering your backstop bracing to 
accommodate the new Fan-Shaped Banks, Por- 
ter’s Engineering Department will gladly coun- 





REAR VIEW. The Porter No. 237-B All-steel sel you, without charge or obligation, of course. 
Fan-Shaped Bank is substantially reinforced, as 

ne gee =" ———, a, PRICES F. O. B. OTTAWA, ILLINOIS 

and silence. Braces of '%-in. steel are arc- No. 237-B Bank, Only, Each $27.00 
welded end-on to the rear face of the bank, ; , ¥ .. 

to the flange and to each other. Attachment ; No. 210-B Goal, Only, Each . . $ 6.75 


plates of %4-in. steel further tie the unit to- 
ether. The No. 210-B Goal attaches to the 
wer center plate. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR BASKETBALL BACKSTOPS AND GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT aS gid 


THE J. E. CORPORATION 
OTTAWA, ILLINOIS 


MANUFACTURERS OF PLAYGROUND, GYMNASIUM AND SWIMMING POOL EQUIPMENT 





Exclusive MAKERS OF THE wortp-ramous JUNGLEGYM* CiIMBine | 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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allowed in either the players’ area or the goal area. Ho 
he is the only one permitted to enter the goal area to retriey. 
the ball following a successful basket. 

2. The forwards, the guards, and the centers must. sta 
within the players’ area and are not permitted in the oul 
keeper's area. 

3. All of the players except the goal keepers are eligible ¢ 
score. The goal keeper tries to stop the opponents from hens 
ing or bouncing the ball into the goal by either batting it a 
or by catching it and passing to one of his teammates, ’ 

4. Goals made from the court, as in basketball, score two 
points, and goals from a free throw count one point, Occasion. 
ally, the referee must rule on a ball which enters the goal and 
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then bounces out. If the ball lands in the bottom of the goal 
it is counted as a legally made basket. 


5. All foul shots are tried from any position outside the six- 
teen-foot circle with players lined up outside this circle. As 
in basketball, players from both teams have the privilege of 
alternating positions. During an attempted foul shot, the goal 
keeper stands in back of the goal in the goal keeper’s area. 
If the foul shot is not successful, the ball remains in play. 
If the foul shot is successful, the goal keeper retrieves the 
ball and must put it in play by passing to a teammate within 
three seconds. 


Violations and Penalties: The violations and penalties are 
the same as in basketball. with the addition of the following: 

1. If any player goes into the goal keeper’s area by stepping 
on or over the circle, the ball is given to the opposite team 
at the nearest boundary line. The ball must be put in play 
within three seconds. 


2. If the goal keeper fails to put the ball in play within . 
three seconds after retrieving it following a successful basket, 
the ball is given to the opposite tea‘n at the nearest: boundary 
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..* They must put the ball in play within three seconds. 

“4 lf the goal keeper goes outside of the goal keeper’s area 
by stepping on or over a circle, one foul shot is given to the 
opposite team. Any member of tthe opposite team may attempt 
the foul shot. Two methods have proved successful for select- 
ing the player to attempt a foul shot. 

One method permits the team captain to designate the foul 
shooter. Another method is to number all the players except 
the goal keeper and then rotate all foul shooting during the 
ame in consecutive order. — ; 

4. If the goal keeper intentionally steps on or over the circle 
into the goal area when an offensive player is in the act of 
shooting, he has committed a foul. In this situation, one foul 
shot is given to the offensive player if the basket is made and 
two foul shots are awarded if the basket is missed. 

5. If a defensive player intentionally steps into the goal 
keeper's area when an offensive player is in the act of shooting, 
he has committed a foul. In this situation, one foul shot is given 
to the offensive player if the basket is made and two foul shots 
are awarded if the basket is missed. ee 

Officiating: Officiating for crate basketball is similar to 
basketball. Because the action is vigorous and fast moving, two 
officials facilitate the handling of the game. One referee, 
however, may officiate the game satisfactorily. 

Variations: We have experimented with different plans for 
laying out the playing area for crate basketball. Another 
arrangement that has merit is to place the back edge of the 

*In considering the special violations for crate basketball 
related to “stepping on or over a circle,” the following clarifi- 
cation must be made: a player may legally lean over a restrain- 
ing circle but no part of his body may touch or go over it. 


It is not considered a violation, however, to touch the ball 
with one’s hands during such game situations. 


goal area flush with the end boundary line. This eliminates one 
edge of the goal keeper’s area, thus requiring the goal keeper 
to travel longer distances. In this plan, all action takes place 
in front of or on either side of both goals as in basketball. 
This plan, however, does not permit game action to take place 
in back of the goals as is possible in the first court lay-out. 

GERALD J. HASE Cart A, TROESTER 

Leroy High School Formerly Syracuse University 

Leroy, New York Syracuse, New York 


The Follow-up of the Teacher on the Job 

IFFTER selling a person a new car, the automobile dealer 

always includes a period of free service that runs for 
something like 1000 miles or 90 days. This service means a 
great deal to Mr. Carowner. It is a piece of insurance to him 
that has come with the product and, on the surface at least, 
is free. The agent or salesman has sold him a bill of goods, 
a product, and he is backing it up with some good free 
service. It is a follow-up procedure if you please, probably 
inaugurated with the manufacturing company itself. 

It is suggested that teacher-education institutions may learn 
much from such a plan by giving some free service of their 
own. Yearly, teacher-education institutions sell school admin- 
istrators and boards of education bills of goods on prospective 
teachers whom they are placing in responsible positions as 
teachers of health and physical education. The next step in 
most cases is for that institution to step back and turn briskly 
to the job at hand of preparing the next class coming up. 

This procedure is true for nearly all phases of education. 
For the field of health and physical education, however, it 
means that the opportunity for advancing the field as a whole 
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and acting as an aid to individual teachers and 
lost or sorely neglected. 

A 90-day free service period is not the answer but a pl 
visitation project may be. Intelligent planning, an — 
staff, and tact are necessary. A functional plan sedate 


schools is being 


° 2 . or yi : 
for carrying out such a course of action is described rw 
The teacher-education institution needs to make availay 
e 


a member and preferably members of its staff in healih 
cation for visitation purposes. It may be that such pe 
be handled in conjunction with student-teacher suerte 
and placement. Visiiations need to be made to all achat 
where new or first-year teachers have been placed. The = 
experienced ones should be visited also. The number and ow 
of visitations will become an individual thing; 
visitation teacher will be needed. 

The purpose of such a visitation may be three-fold: 

1. It will offer an opportunity for the work of the individual 
teacher to be supervised. Work of note needs commendatio 
and helpful suggestions, and constructive criticism needs nm 
be given. The program, plant, and organiza.ion will come in 
for added considerations. 

2. It will act to bring together, with the visiting teacher as 
coordinator, the teacher and the administrator on common 
ground. They may say, “This is the health and physical edy. 
cation program of this school. Here is the teacher or teachers 
Here is the administrator. Is this the best we can do and in 
which direction are we going?” This plan brings to the fore 
the fact that this teacher-education institution is behind its 
product and the administrator is getting some free service. 

3. This arrangement gives the training institution an oppor. 
tunity to observe on-the-job techniques and teacher problems, 
Also, this procedure may help to supplement teacher-placement 
services because of the harmonious working arrangements 
with the school and the added on-the-job observation and 
evaluation of teachers in the field. Opportunity may be real- 
ized also for better recruitment and selection of individuals 
as prospective teacher trainees. 


_ 20d type 
a wide-awake 


Watter H. Grecc 
State Teachers College 
Slippery Rock, Pa. 


Did You Kuow That - - - 


HE Lederle Laboratories in Pearl River, New York, have 
been experimenting with a new sulfa drug, the trade name 
of which is Darvisul, on virus diseases. After testing hundreds 
of drugs over a period of months Darvisul was tried out and 
proved successful in connection with equine encephalomyelitis 
(blind staggers), a form of horse sleeping sickness which is 
100% fatal to mice. The drug was then tried out on polio in 
mice and saved 75% of those infected. It had its first human 
test at the time of the Houston polio epidemic earlier this 
year and, although it is still too early to draw conclusions, the 
results appear promising. Most patients who received the drug 
early enough and in sufficiently heavy doses recovered without 
crippling or any sign of muscle weakness. The drug is almost 
nontoxic and, in addition to its curative powers appears to be 
prophylactic in the case of polio. 
¢ * > 














HE National Committee for Traffic Safety has prepared an 
Operation Safety kit for November on the subject of pedes- 
trian safety. Write the National Safety Council, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois, for copies which cost $1.25 


each with discounts on quantity lots. 
e & *& 


HE National Bureau of Standards recently completed a 
series of quantitative tests to determine the strength of 
human bones, The project started with the leg bones and it 
was found that a thigh bone can support 1,560 pounds (approx- 
imately the weight of a horse) without breaking, that bones 
can withstand a 10 percent twist, and that a thin cross section 
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ef leg bone will hold up under 23,000 pounds of pressure per 
square inch, 


* * * 


ANADA has produced a new film on veneral disease en- 
. titled “Sins of the Fathers” which has attracted wide at- 
tention whenever shown. Some of the scenes are so realistic 
that many spectators fainted in their seats. The film has a plot 
based on a young couple both of whom are found to have 
syphilis. Before treatment 1s begun they are shown pictures 
of the tragedy caused by veneral disease. The clinic sequences 
were taken from anti-VD training films made under govern- 
ment auspices during the war. The Health League of Canada 
supervised the making of the film and it was previewed and 
endorsed by the Ontario Department of Health, Federal De- 
partment of Health and Welfare, Canadian Legion of Decency, 
and spokesmen for all church denominations. The film was 
scheduled to be shown first in this country in Buffalo early 
in October following which it is to be presented in other 
American cities. 

* * * 


TH! United States Rubber Co. has just published the 1948 


edition of the Keds Handbook of Sports and Games. Copies 


may be secured from seer’ U. 5. kote dealers. 

UR out of five of the toothbrushes now in use in Ameri- 

can families are so badly worn out or in such unsanitary 
condition that they are no longer useful for oral hygiene, ac- 
cording to a survey reported upon in a recent issue of the 
Journal of the ADA. The study revealed that 80.7 percent of 
the toothbrushes in use by family members were in need of 
replacement because they could no longer be effective imple- 
ments in mouth hygiene or because their use might injure 
dental tissues. 
* * * 
THE Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Penn-Craft Park, Jeanette, 

Pa., recently published a tennis manual by Bruce Barnes, 
former coach of the Davis Cup Team. It is entitled Tennis Fun 
and Fundamentals and offers helps to veterans as well as 
newcomers to the game. Features of the edition include verbal 
and pictorial illustrations of proper grips, types of services, 
and offensive techniques. 

ce * 

A NEW non-slip floor polish called Safe-T-San has been 

developed by Huntington Laboratories, Inc. It is easy to 
apply, self-leveling, and dries bright in approximately twenty 
minutes, It may scuff slightly but occasional buffing will re- 
store lustre. For more information write Huntington Labor- 
atories, Inc., Huntington, Indiana. 

* * * 

THE Ocean Pool Supply Co., 1140 Broadway, New York 

City 1, has produced its new “Swim Buoy” made of in- 
flatable latex rubber equipped with adjustable belt for demobil- 
izing and supporting the arms and legs. It can be inflated with 
the standard athletic ball pump with sufficient buoyancy to 
support two people in water and can be used to develop various 
leg and arm coordinations separately and with the body rest- 


ing in the water. 
ce 2 


From the Readers 














Just a note to say that I have enjoyed more than usual 
the last few issues of your Journal. I like especially well the 
inclusion of the practical articles along with the theory articles. 
I have been a constant reader of the Journal for the past 4 
years and noticed just recently the “switchover” from the 
all-theory content to a little of both of the practical and the 
theoretical in content. That makes for good reading! 

Newton C. LoKEN, 

Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
Ed. Note—Thanks for the nice letter, Mr. Loken. We would 
be glad to have some comments from other readers, favorable 
or otherwise. 
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Higher Education of Epileptics 


(Continued from page 598) 

thirds of these students did creditable work, and 83 
percent were improved medically, although for most of 
this period present methods of therapy were not avail- 
able. Of the 30 percent unable to continue, seizures 
were the sole cause in only one-sixth. Of 63 graduates, 
at the time of the report, all were employed — ten 
in military service, eight as teachers, and four each 
as doctors, lawyers, and engineers. 

3. Possible Injury to the School_—The presence of 
numerous persons handicapped from any cause in- 
creases the responsibility of the administration. How- 
ever, increasing the present number of epileptics three- 
fold would mean only one epileptic for 600 or 700 stu- 
dents, or less than one-half for each college or uni- 
versity in the country. This burden, if it is one, is 
negligible in comparison with the colds, the inebriety, 
or the disinterest of many so-called “normal” students. 
Worries of the administration over its responsibility 
for possible injury can be allayed by having parents 
sign a statement releasing the college from responsi- 
bility in case of serious sickness or injury. In this 
survey no school reported any legal complication be- 
cause of epilepsy. Another objection that seems more 
plausible for grade school than for college students, 
is the disruption of classes or the unpleasant reaction 
of other students caused by a convulsive seizure. Wit- 
nessing a seizure should not disturb near adults living 
in a world at war. In fact, some psychiatrists assert 
that feather-bed isolation of the young from the hard 
and disagreeable facts of life can be a cause of neurosis 


in later life. Association with handicapped persons © 


who are cheerfully and courageously surmounting their 
physical difficulties can be an aid to the education of 
the total individual. 

Recommendations.—With thought’ both for the 
epileptic student and the broad needs of education in 
mind, the following suggestions seem logical and rea- 
sonable. 

1. The handicap of epilepsy is more social than 
physical. It is based on unreasoned fear of a convul- 
sion and popular prejudice and misinformation regard- 
ing the intelligence and personality of the non-institu- 
tionalized epileptic. Scholastically qualified students 
should not be denied higher education simply because 
of epilepsy. Each case should be judged on its in- 
dividual merits. 

2. The outworn policy of secrecy must be reversed. 
The school must be cognizant of the student’s illness 
before he enters, a cooperation more readily obtained 
if the school lets it be known that a history of epilepsy 
does not necessarily exclude an applicant who is other- 
wise desirable. In exchange for this assurance, the 
school can and should insist on fulfillment of certain 
conditions as follows: 

a. The student’s purpose, preparation, and in- 
telligence should be fully adequate. He should be 
receiving up-to-date treatment and be cooperating 
fully with the drug therapy and the rules of health 













































prescribed. This care should utilize the diagnostic 
and therapeutic discoveries of the last ten years 
These include electroencephalographic examina. 
tion (whenever feasible) and experienced medical 
advice with the use, when indicated, of therapeutic 
agents of proven efficacy. With proper care, the 
great majority of patients can be kept free, of 
reasonably free, of seizures. 

b. School physicians should be given complete 
information about the history and the results of 
previous examinations and treatment. Regard- 
ing seizures, individualization is essential, with 
special regard to the type of seizures and their 
frequency and severity. The three most usual 
types of seizures differ widely in importance and 
treatment. 

Petit mal (transient lapse of consciousness without 
muscular movements) are relatively innocuous and 
even though they occur daily should not weigh against 
admission. 

Grand mal (convulsions) are more serious, Im 
portant considerations are their frequency and severity, 
whether confined to sleep, or to predictable hours or 
periods of time, the presence of a warning aura, and 
the effectiveness of therapy. 

Psychomotor seizures (periods of amnesia or auto- 
matism) are not so violent nor so disturbing to com- 
panions as grand mal, but may be more difficult to 
control. The decisive considerations for both grand mal 
and psychomotor seizures is their frequency in class- 
room or public gathering. As often as once a month 
may be prohibitive. 

Given a degree of tolerance and of cooperation on 
the part of the administration and fellow students, the 
majority of epileptic students of college age who are 
receiving treatment should, on purely medical grounds, 
be acceptable. 

3. Provisions for Aid—lIn college the student sub- 
ject to seizures may need aid in three directions; 
medical, psychological, and vocational. 

a. Medical—Before entering, the student 
should have received needed examinations and 
the best medical advice available in his vicinity. 
The family and school physician should cooperate 
in treatment, but final authority should rest with 
the school physician, provided he is adequately 
experienced. Aside from medicinal therapy, the 
epileptic student needs to maintain vigorous and 
disciplined health. 


b. Psychological_—The problems of the epilep- 
tic center about the results of social ostracism— 
fear of discovery, dismay because of the unpre- 
dictable and embarrassing seizure, frustrated am- 
bitions, or the warping effects of too much or too 
little attention and supervision. Many students 
need the support of morale which can be supplied 
by an understanding advisor, psychologist, or 
physician. One university with a roster of 67 epi- 
leptics in the past seven years, has group confer- . 
ences in which they discuss common problems. 

¢. Vocational.—Aside from occupations which 
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are obviously unsuitable (working at a height or 

with moving machinery, surgery, or platform posi- 

tions ) vocational counseling is based for the most 

rt on aptitudes and preferences. rot 

| 4, Broad Educational Needs.—For epileptic stu- 
dents to receive a fair opportunity for advancement in 
college and afterwards, there must be a revision of 
the general sentiment and understanding about sei- 
ures, and escape from the blighting policy of secrecy. 
Admitting and administrative officers, faculty members, 
as well as medical advisors, should have a modern 
attitude toward seizures and seizured persons based 
on medical knowledge of the past ten years. Schools 
which are interested in the development of the total 
individual and not just his brain, will capitalize on the 
educational value, for the normal student, of associa- 
tion with handicapped but undaunted fellow students.* 
‘specific information about epilepsy and its treatment, as 
well as a document containing a more detailed presentation 
and discussion of this survey (reprinted from Epilepsia) 
may be secured by addressing the authors or the American 
Epilepsy League, 130 N. Wells Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





Testing 
(Continued from page 590) 
achievement the most important factor in grading. 
Achievement can be determined only by some means 
of measurement. Without testing to evaluate results 
we cannot change our program requirements from 
merely a time sentence to an emphasis on the meeting 


of satisfactory achievement standards. It seems quite 
inevitable, logical, and desirable that we must lay more 
stress on definite standards in our physical education 
programs. This implies the necessity of knowing what 
we want if we expect to achieve it. 

Testing can further improve teaching by providing 
motivation. Most skill tests in themselves can be used 
as interesting drills and teaching devices. A test is a 
challenge to most people, stimulating and encouraging 
their best efforts. If a test is selected intelligently for 
its specific usefulness, if its purpose is carefully ex- 
plained, and if its results are made known, it becomes 
meaningful, interesting, and challenging. Most tests 
therefore can and should become motivating devices 
as well as measures of achievement. 

We set up certain goals and we measure to see how 
well these have been accomplished. Testing then can 
be the cause of improved teaching in that it provides 
a check on teaching efficiency. The skillful teacher will 
devise better and better methods of procedure to gain 
her objectives. Of course test results should not be 
the sole bases for judging teacher competency but they 
are indicative. Perhaps if we couched our goals in 
sufficiently specific terms and set definite standards of 
progress, we would feel more personal responsibility 
for achieving them. 


E have seen that testing can improve teaching 
procedure and provide a basis for program content. 
Testing is of value in avoiding duplication of material, 
as.a basis for classification and sectioning, in individual 
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diagnosis and resultant program modification, as q 
basis for setting up standards of achievement as 
motivation and learning device, and as a check 7 
teaching efficiency. All of these are important ip Pi 
they bring about better programs of physical edy 
programs more conducive to the growth and p 
of our students. 

There is one additional value of testing that should 
be mentioned. One reason that our program is hard 
to sell is because our claims are difficult to prove 
Any definite information that we can obtain lending 
weight to that which seems so intangible will be to our 
credit. Any proof of the attainment of our goals is of 
inestimable value in securing the recognition and stand. 
ing for our profession that we desire. 

At any time that the subject of testing in physical 
education comes up, one might as well anticipate the 
argument, “It takes too much time.” So many instruc. 
tors seem to resent intensely the few class periods that 
it requires. Is it the actual time that is resented or the 
necessity for careful planning? Is it a cover-up for a 
lack of knowledge of tests and testing procedures? At 
any rate, it is the time-element-that is questioned, 
It is inadvisable to give this argument too much weight 
unless one wants her philosophy to be challenged. If 
teaching implies changed status, and that depends upon 
measurement for evidence, testing is then considered 
a phase of teaching. If anything can help to make 
teaching more concrete, provide diagnostic evidence, 
and in turn improve teacher efficiency, can it then be 
called a waste of time? 

Before questioning the amount of time involved in 
giving a test, let us take an example, testing volleyball 
skills. The test might consist of volleying in three trials 
of 30 seconds each, and serving at a target with 20 
trials allowed. There are four courts, one backboard, 
sufficient balls, and eight squads. Four squads may be 
practicing net recovery on courts one and two, two 
squads may be taking the serving test on courts three 
and four while two squads are volleying on the back- 
board. With one shift everyone in the class will com- 
plete one of the tests and have a practice drill. Two 
class periods will complete this skill testing. If one is 
still not convinced that students are getting as much 
practice during this testing period as in a game situa- 
tion, then it is suggested that she take a stop watch and 
measure the total amount of time that any single indi- 
vidual plays a volleyball during one regular period 
and compare this with the time she plays a ball ina 
practice and testing period. 

Some physical education teachers test because it is 
the stylish thing to do but promptly file away stacks 
and stacks of information to gather dust. If this is 
done or if standardized tests are administered in a 
careless way with changes here and there dictated by 
whim on the spur of the moment, if tests are not care- 
fully selected to provide pertinent information, if pupils 
are never informed of test results and no change im 
program content or teacher procedure is ever brought 
about, then in these circumstances such testing 1s 
worthless indeed and a waste of time. 

Time has to be regarded carefully. Proper organi- 
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rational techniques, and adequate planning will result 
in its economy. Only those tests which have been 
elected intelligently for their suitability and usefulness 
contributing to a particular need should be employed. 
A test should be used only for the purposes for which 
t is adapted. While measuring is an important phase 
of teaching, a recital of its values sometimes leads to 
the fallacious assumption that it is of value in itself. 
Used intelligently, however, measurement is a valuable 
teaching tool, a tool that will make possible a greater 
stress on definite standards in our profession. 
Measurement is a prerequisite to growth in any field. 
It is the author’s hope that we shall soon pass our 
youthful stage of trial and error, settle down and 
give scientific appraisal and mature thought to proving 
to ourselves and others that we are really getting 
results in physical education. Testing is justified as a 
tool by means of which data may be secured. These, 
when interpreted, may prove useful in contributing to 
teaching efficiency, improved program content, and 
pupil growth. = 
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Health Instruction 
(Continued from page 595) 





Suggested Questions for Evaluating Health 
Instruction in the High Schools 
Nutrition 
1. To what degree are pupils increasingly choos- 
ing nutritious lunches in the cafeteria? 

2. To what degree are pupils increasingly bringing 
adequate lunches from home? 

3. Is the consumption of milk, fruits, salads, and 
vegetables increasing ? 

4. Is the consumption of soft drinks and sweets de- 
creasing ? 

5. Is the number of pupils who skip breakfast de- 
creasing ? 


Sleep and Rest 
1. To what degree are pupils increasingly taking 
responsibility for obtaining adequate sleep? 
2. What proportion of pupils look sleepy, yawn fre- 
quently, rub their eyes, have poor posture? 


Correction of Defects 
1, Are students seeking the advice of school staff 
(nurse, health coordinator, counselor) regarding the 
correction of defects? 
2. Is the number of students with corrected defects 
increasing ? 


Family Life Education 

1. How wholesome are boy-girl relationships at 
school parties? Do pupils return home within a reason- 
able time after parties are over? 

2. Do students discuss their problems frankly with 
school counselors? 

3. Are evidences of unwholesome interest in sex 
such as wall marking, stories, notes, and undesirable 
remarks to the other sex growing less? 
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4. Are students showing evidences through their 
creative literature (poetry, short stories, etc.) of build- 
ing desirable attitudes toward the opposite sex and to- 
ward marriage? ' 

5. Are students growing increasingly considerate of 
one another ? 


Control of Environment 
1. Are pupils increasingly taking measures to con- 
trol school ventilation for better health? 

a. Read thermometer regularly. 

b. Raise windows or report situation to proper 
authority when temperature rises above 70°F. 

2. Are pupils increasingly taking measures for con- 
servation of vision? 

a. Adjust shade to prevent glare. 

b. Raise shades to top of window to take full ad- 
vantage of natural light unless necessary to keep sun 
out. 

c. Sit in place which provides greatest amount of 
light to prevent eye strain. 

d. Turn on artificial light when natural light falls 
below 16 foot-candles. 

3. Are pupils increasingly conscious of sanitation ? 

a. Keep toilets, lavatories, shower, and locker 
rooms sanitary and neat. 

4. Are pupils improving in safety practices? 

a. In halls, stairs, gymnasium, shop, on _play- 

ground. 


Control of Communicable Disease 

1. Is the percentage of students with protection 
against smallpox and diphtheria increasing? 

2. Is the percentage of students who have an annual 
chest X-ray increasing? 

3. Are pupils increasingly washing hands before 
eating? after toilet? 

4. Are pupils increasingly remaining at home if 
they have colds, sore throats, or other upper respiratory 
infection ? 

5. Are pupils increasingly covering their mouths 
with handkerchiefs when coughing or sneezing? 


Faculty Growth 
1. Is student health instruction program affecting 
health practices of teachers? 
a. Are they watching the ventilation and lighting 
in their classroom, library, lunchroom? 





b. Are they careful to refer to nurse or other 
authority, pupils with signs of departure from normal 
health ? 

c. Do they encourage students to have defects 
corrected ? 

d. Do they encourage students to consult with 
proper authorities regarding health problems? 

e. Is the pupil encouraged to live at his or her 
highest level of health? 


REFERENCES 
Joint Committee on Health Problems in Education of the 
NEA and the AMA. Health Education. Washington 6, D, C: 
National Education Association, 1948. 
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Curriculum Planning 
(Continued from page 599) 


gories. The second group of professional recreationists 
will serve in schools, elementary and secondary, lo- 
cated in the cities and the rural areas. They might be 
termed “recreation teachers.” 


It is this latter group of specialists that will prob- 
ably be in greatest demand. In general their functions 
will be: 


1. To guide and coordinate the extracurricular pro- 
grams of a particular school or of a school system. 


2. To instruct and assist their fellow teachers who 
serve as club leaders, directors of extracurricular activi- 
ties, and community workers in the techniques of group 
work and recreational leadership. 


3. To assist the school authorities in the development 
and administration of policies regarding the use of 
school facilities by community groups. 

4. To cooperate with school authorities and com- 
munity groups in the development and supervision of 
programs of adult education and recreation. 


5. To advise and assist the school authorities and 
teachers in the use of camping as a vital educational 
instrument for teaching the appreciation of the out- 
of-doors, skills in group living, and special aspects of 
the regular classroom work. 

6. To serve as the recreation leader for the com- 
munity during the summer months when school is not 
in session. 
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7. To teach classes in sociology, psychology, health, 
or physical education, if necessary. 

The program outlined in this paper is not yet “on 
the books.” Neither is it an idle dream. The university 
is keenly aware of the social and educational matrix 
which is clearly calling for intelligent direction of leis- 
ure-time activities. There is ample evidence of the 
maturation of patterns of educational leadership and 

idance indicative of growth in the direction of crea- 
ting opportunities for professional education in recrea- 
tion. The planning and experimentation which will oc- 
cupy the next few years should provide the experiences 
necessary on both the faculty and community levels 
upon which to build curricula and services in recrea- 
tion appropriate to the real needs of Kentucky and 
the other states of the great southern region of the 
United States. = 
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Practical Body Mechanics 


(Continued from page 593) 


direction of the force, the pull of the gluteus maximus 
on the pelvis. 

Contrasted with this way of reaching downward is 
the method of stooping advocated by certain physica! 
educators whose posture consciousness exceeds their 
appreciation of body mechanics. The vertical trunk is 
their ideal (Figure 3). The mechanical analysis of 
stooping is somewhat different from that of bending at 
the waist. Since the entire body is lowered, the weight 
to be considered is the weight of the entire body, and 
its point of application, the body’s center of gravity. 
Actually, stooping involves multiple lever action, but 
since the knees seem to assume the greater responsi- 
bility, they will be considered the fulcrum, and the 
thighs as the principle levers. The dotted line from the 
knee joint to the line of gravity represents the weight- 
arm. The force-arm, not shown in the illustration, is 
the perpendicular distance from the knee joint to an 
imaginary line representing the direction of the force, 
the pull of the quadriceps femoris. 


The third method of reaching the floor is a modifica- 


tion of the second method, that is, of stooping (Figure - 


4). The knees and hips are bent as in the preceding 
method, but the trunk is inclined slightly forward, the 
back flat but not stiff. In Figure 4, as in Figure 3, the 
dotted line from the center of the knee to the line of 
gravity represents the weight-arm of the thigh-lever. 

In comparing these three methods of reaching the 
floor, it is seen that the third method utilizes the most 
favorable leverage, for in this method the weight-arm 
of the lever is shorter than it is in either of the other 
two. This method is superior to the first not only for 
this reason, but also because the work is performed 
principally by the gluteus maximus and quadriceps 
femoris, both powerful muscles, well suited to the task 
of lifting the body weight. In the first method (Figure 
2) if the knees are kept locked, the quadriceps femoris 
does not act at all. This, plus the factor of the long 
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weight-arm, puts an extra burden on the gluteus maxi- 
mus. Furthermore, since the trunk is not a rigid body, 
but a flexible structure, the extensors of the back 
(chiefly the sacrospinalis) have to work hard to sup- 
port the segmented spine aganist the pull of gravity. 
They are put under considerable tension and easily 
strained. 


The third method (Figure 4) is superior to the 
second (Figure 3) chiefly because of the shorter 
weight-arm. This means that less force is required, as 
can be seen by the equation F x FA=W x WA. Since 
the weight is the same in both cases, and since the 
force-arm does not vary appreciably, then the greater 
the weight-arm, the greater the force needed to balance 
the lever. Conversely, the shorter the weight-arm, the 
less the force needed. Furthermore, in the third method, 
the back muscles take a share of the work, but not an 
excessive share and are not in a position of tension. 

The application of these principles of stooping to 
the task of picking up small objects from the floor or 
from low shelves, to dusting the lower parts of furniture, 
and to working in the garden, is readily seen. They can 
also be applied in part to bed making. By standing 
with the side close to the bed, with one foot forward 
and one back it is possible to bend the knees and thus 
eliminate some of the strain on the back. In reaching 
across the bed, one foot should be placed as far under 
the bed as it will go and one hand should rest on the 
head board or foot board when possible, thus taking 
some of the weight and helping to enlarge the base 
of support. This will help, but will not entirely eliminate 
the possibility of back strain, Personally, the author 
thinks that bed making is one of the most pernicious 
activities there is for a “susceptible” back and she is 
heartily in favor of avoiding it whenever possible. 


Lifting and carrying 
When picking up a heavy object from the floor it is 
doubly important to observe the principles of stooping. 
With the addition of an external weight, the force (in 
this case, muscular effort) will have to be increased 
proportionately. Keeping the weight-arm of the lever 
short will at least require a minimum aimount of effort. 


Furthermore, it is more important than ever to Stand 
close to the object to be picked up. To minimize the 
use of arm muscles, the arm should be kept vertical 
throughcut the lifting process. If one stands in such 
a position that it is necessary to reach out to grasp the 
object, not only is the weight-arm of the lever increaseq 
in length, but gravity exerts a rotatory force on the 
arm itself. This is bound to be the case whenever the 
force of gravity passes through a segment of the body 
which is not vertical. The more nearly horizontal the 
segment, the greater the rotatory effect of the force 
of gravity upon it. This is as true of carrying a weight 
in one hand as it is of lifting it. Even when the weght 
is held in the hand with the arm down at the side, 
there is some rotatory effect on the body itself, since 
the arm is several inches away from the body’s line of 
gravity when the body is held vertically. The way to 
overcome this is to lean just far enough to the other 


, side to bring the line of gravity (of body and burden) 


directly over the center of the base of support. 


In summary, the mechanical principles to observe 
when being seated, when rising, stooping, lifting and 
carrying, are (1) to keep the center of gravity centered 
over the base of support, (2) to reduce the weight- 
arm of the lever to a minimum, and (3) to eliminate 
a rotatory component of gravitational force whenever 
possible. Incidentally, the last two are interdependent. 
The chief anatomical principles to observe are (1) to 
use the muscles best suited to the task, and (2) to 
distribute the work over several joints and muscles, 
rather than concentrating it on a few. «> 





Editorials 


(Continued from page 596) 


different traits of a personality. The educational sys- 
tem that has enlightenment as one of its purposes wi'l 
teach sportsmanship on the playing fields of the young 
because politics has not yet entered the minds of 
children and it will not fail to point out that sports- 
manship and decent civic behavior are the same basic 
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virtue. It will go on in older years and even into a!! 
she circles of adult experience with counsel and example 
of the profound decencies that are expected of a free 
man. oa 

“If this appears to be giving to a boyish character 
an importance it does not deserve, it may be well to 
point out that if the sportsmanship of boyhood does not 
carry on into mature life, other boyish patterns will. 
The revulsion felt by most free men and women 
against certain phases ot tyranny is partly a revulsion 
against the boyish pattern of the bully. The value of 
sportsmanship, as a virtue that can be taught to the 
young with some hope that it will be carried over into 
later and more dangerous years, is shown in inter- 
national affairs. Empires would be less likely to exist 
and would in any case be less evil if all strong and 
imperial peoples had the sportsman’s ideal. The fact 
that the British imperialists, with all their faults, with 
all their brutalities even, have still been more benefi- 
cent in real administration than other tyrants is a 
clear result of sportsman’s virtues.” From Science and 
Freedom by Lyman Bryson. 


~~ 


The Advanced Swimmer 


(Continued from page 601) 

sponsibility in class than they are usually allowed. 
They may be organized into a group of swimming 
leaders, whose duties entail marking excuses, checking 
attendance, assisting with general class instruction, 
giving special help to those individuals who need it, 
demonstrating skills, and organizing games. In select- 
ing swimming leaders, skill tests might be drawn up 
which would ‘have to be passed by prospective candi- 
dates. In the selection of capable leaders, personality 
traits should be considered as well as swimming 
ability. A swimming leader should be a certified life- 
saver. 

If possible, the program of swimming leaders 
should be arranged so that they are all enrolled in 
one class, separate from those classes in which they 
assist. In their own class swimming leaders should 
practise those skills which will be taught in the regu- 





lar classes. They should learn to coach and criticize 
each other’s strokes, diving, and other skills. Dis- 
cussion, demonstration, and actual practice of teach- 
ing methods should be an integral part of the group’s 
activities. With proper training swimming leaders 
should be able to conduct an entire class efficiently 
in the event of the absence of the instructor. Of course, 
this does not imply that the instructor should be an 
“armchair supervisor” while the students work. 

It is advisable for all swimmers to have some train- 
ing in lifesaving techniques. Even beginners might 
be taught some of the simpler phases of lifesaving, 
such as elementary forms of rescue, release of a cramp, - 
and artificial respiration. Although there are several 
types of lifesaving courses, those most generally used 
are those sponsored by the American Red Cross. In 
order to conduct the lifesaving courses, an instructor 
must hold a Water Safety Instructor’s certificate. 

Water games provide both recreational and educa- 


tional opportunities. Many of the skills taught in class 


may be incorporated into a game, thereby providing 
extra practice. Students should be encouraged to make 
up and direct their own games. «> 


This article was submitted by the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics. 


~~ 





Constitution and By-Laws 


(Continued from page 605) 


meeting, a list of its members who are members of the Nat- 
ional Association, and the name of the representative proposed 
for the Representative Assembly, as provided in Section 8 of 
this article. The Executive Secretary-Treasurer shall send a 
copy of the petition to each member of the Representative 
Assembly at least ten days before the date of said meeting. 

Section 7—The Representative Assembly may accept or ex- 
pel any organization or section at a regularly authorized meet- 
ing by a two-thirds vote of the members present. An organi- 
zation or section may be expelled for violation of the Consti- 
tution and By-Laws of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 

Section 8—Each organization or section shall elect one 
representative to the Representative Assembly at the time of 
its regu!ar annual meeting. The representative must be a 
member of the National Association, Officers and representa- 
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tives of the sections shall be elected only by those persons 
present who are members of the National Association. 


Article VIII. Conventions 
Section 1—A national convention shall be held annually. 


Section 2.—The national convention, except for the selection 
of the convention city, shall be conducted by a Convention 
Committee composed of the President of the National Associ- 
ation (chairman), the President-Elect of the National Associ- 
ation, the Past President of the National Association, the 
Executive Secretary of the National Association (secretary), 
the President of the Host District Association, the Secretary 
of the Host District Association, the State Director of the 
Host State, the Convention Manager, the Vice Presidents for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 

Section 3.—The convention city shall be selected at least 
two years in advance by vote of the Board of Directors, and 
endorsed by the Executive Committee of the District in which 
the meeting is to be held. This list must be accompanied by a 
written invitation from the accredited representative of the 
public schools of each of the cities proposed. The convention 
city shall be assigned to each of the several districts from time 
to time as financial and other conditions warrant. 

Section 4—A district convention shall be considered as a 
part of the national convention when the National Association 
convenes in a city located within the boundaries of that dis- 
trict. 


Section 5.—The National Association and the district associ- 
ation shall share equally in whatever net receipts or deficits 
are acquired by the national convention providing Section 2 of 
this article be not violated. 

Section 6—Members of the National Education Association 
may attend all national and district conventions of the Ameri- 
can Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
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ation upon payment of the convention fee. Such person 


not participate in the affairs of nor hold office in the ring 
ation unless they be members of the American Associati Nyt 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. =a 


as Article IX. Publications 
Section 1.—The official magazine shall be called the J 
of the American Association for Health, Physical Ed en, 
and Recreation. It shall be published by the National Petey, 
tion monthly, except in July and August, and be sent. ae 
charge to all members and patrons. ; wile 
Section 2.—The Naticnal Association shall publish R 
search Quarterly in March, May, October, and Thanenihe - 
each year, and such other ma:erials as may be authorized be 
the Board of Directors. The Research Quarterly and mn 
materials provided for in this section shall be sent to Bier 


sional, life, and honorary members and patrons without ad 
ditional charge. ; 


: Article X. Honor Awards 
Section 1.—The National Association may honor individual 
for meritorious service in health education, physical ‘deat 
recreation, or in allied fields of science and education by elect. 
ing such persons as “Fellow of the American Association i 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation” or by conStevies 
such other awards as may be approved by the ° 


Board of Dj- 
rectors, 


ot Article X1. Investment of Surplus Funds 

Section 1—The Board of Directors shall decide at its reg- 
ular annual meeting the amount of money required to conduct 
the business of the Association for the following year. 

Section 2.—The fiscal year sha.] extend from June 1 to May 
31 inclusive. ; 

Section 3.—The Board of Directors shall invest such syms 
as may accumulate as part of a Permanent Fund. . 


nied Article XII. Rules of Order 
Section 1.—Questions of procedure shall be decided accord- 
ing to Robert’s Rules of Order. 


Article XII1. Amendments 

Section 1—These By-Laws may be changed at any meeting 
of the Representative Assembly or by mail vote. An affirm- 
ative vote equivalent to two-thirds of the total membership 
of the Representative Assembly shall be necessary for change. 
No mail vote shall be valid beyond thirty days after official 
notification. Amendments shall be published not later than the 
third issue of the Journal after being passed. 


«» 
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Folk Dance Study 


(Continued from page 602) 


10. Recommendations for publicizing folk dance on a nation- 
aj scale. There is a need for comprehensive Planning in the 
romotion of nationwide interest and participation in all phases 
of folk dancing by: 

a. Mimeographed materials to be offered for sale by the 
Dance section, and articles to be published in the Journal on the 
following : 

. (1) Aims and philosophy of teaching folk dance as a 
coeducational, recreational activity. 

(2) Methods and available materials (annotated bibliog- 
raphies ) . Whe : 

(3) Possible ways of using folk dance materials for 
school socials, plays, ete. 

(4) Available recordings for both teaching and recre- 
ational parties. 

(5) Selected lists of recommended dances chosen by 
teachers in the elementary, secondary, college, and adult age 
groups. 

(6) News of folk dance festivals, parties, meetings, 
special occasions, etc. bch 

(7) Sources, criticisms, and suggestions for motion 
pictures in folk dancing. 

(8) Plans for setting up demonstration groups in folk 
dancing. 

(9) Plans for interchange and integration of folk 
dance activities in common areas. 

(10) Specific recommendations to the teacher-education 
institutions with reference to teacher education in this field. 

(11) Plans to contact state directors of physical edu- 
cation in order to re-emphasize this part of the program. 

11. Suggestions for extension of this study. 

a. It is recommended that these materials be submitted to 
a jury of active folk dance teachers from all sections of the 
United States for their opinion and consideration.2 

b. It is proposed that materials submitted by members of 
the Study Committee on data under Section 10a be submitted 
for publication in the Journal.3 

c. It is specifically recommended that research be encour- 
aged in the area of the Latin-American folk dance with ac- 
companying description of dances and available phonograph 
recordings. 


2 The Study Committee would appreciate the formulation of 
a master list of names and addresses of folk dance teachers: 
15-20 in the elementary grades, 20-30 in the secondary school. 
15-20 on the college level, 20-25 in adult recreational group, 
to be selected from a cross section of the United States. 

3 The chairman has not yet assigned these problems to 


the Committee members, because of insufficient responses to 
date. 


Sources For Dances Recommended In Section 9 

1. Shaw, Lloyd, Cowboy Dances. 

2. Folk Dance Federation of California, Folk Dances From 
Near and Far., Vol. I. 

3. Folk Dance Federation of California, Folk Dances From 
Near and Far., Vol. II. 

4. Folk Dance Federation of California, Folk Dances From 
Near and Far., Vol. III. 

5. Rohrbough, Lynn, The Handy Play Party Book. 

6. Burchenal, Elizabeth, American Country Dance. 

7. LaSalle, Dorothy, Rhythms and Dances for the E'emen- 
tary School. 

8. Ryan, Grace, Dances of our, Pioneers. 

10. Sharp, Cecil, The English Country Dance, Part III. 

11. Sharp, Cecil, The English Country Dance, Part I. 

12. Sharp, Cecil, An Introduction to English Country Danee. 

13. Geary, Marjorie, Folk Dances of Czechoslovakia. 

14. Burchenal, Elizabeth, Folk Dances from Old Homelands. 

15. Neilson and Van Hagen, Physical Education for Ele- 
mentary Schools. 

16. Burchenal, Elizabeth, National Dances of Ireland. 
. Burchenal, Elizabeth, Folk Dances and Singing Games. 
18. Burchenal, Elizabeth, Folk Dances for All. 
19. Beliajus, F. V.. Dance and Be Merry. 
20. Gates, Edith, Old Folk Dances from New Nations. 
21. Barnes and Noble, Folk Dances for All. 
22. Sedillo, Mela, Mexican and New Mexican Folk Dances. 
23. Labastille, Irma, Latin-American Folk Dances. (Bost 


Album ES4). 


Sources For Recordings Recommended In Section 9 

Imperial Record Company, 137-139 North Western Ave- 
nue, Los Angeles 4, California. 

Methodist Church, Audio-Visual Department, General Board 
of Education. Methodist Publishing Houses. See local directory. 

Scandinavian Music House, 625 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y. 

Bost Record Company, 29 West 57th Street, New York 19, 
N.Y. 

American Music Company, 426 South Broadway, Los Ang- 
eles, Calif. 

Fd Kremers’ Folk Shop, 262 O’Farrell Street, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Kismet Record Company, 227 East 14th Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Kamin Dance Bookshop, 1365 6th Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Folk Dance Publications in Periodical Forms 


The Folk Dancer., P. O. Box 201, Flushing, Long Island, 
New York. $2.00. 

Let’s Dance., Published by Folk Federation of California, 
262 O’Farrell Street, San Francisco 2, California. $2.00 a year. 

English Dance and Song., English Folk Dance and Song 
Society, Cecil Sharp House, London, England. «» 

4 Recommended for the teacher’s interest. 
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The Reading Section 


Books and pamphlets listed in this section are not for sale by the A.A.H.P.E.R. unless this is 
specifically shown. They may be purchased from the organization or agency indicated in each case. 


New Books - - - 


The Administration of High School Athletics. Charles E. 
Forsythe. 2nd edition. New York City 11: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, 1948. 417 pages, $5.35. 

Two groups of individuals will be aided by this book: first, 
those who expect to become teachers, supervisors, or direc- 
tors of physical education and athletics; and second, those 
who are already in the field administering high school athletic 
programs. It does not discuss coaching procedures but offers 
suggestions and guides for managing the business affairs of 
an athletic program so that the coach may devote the major 
part of his attention to the boys whom he coaches. Items dis- 
cussed deal with national, state, and local policies concerning 
athletic eligibility, contest management, equipment, awards, 
finances, budgets, safety, layout and maintenance of facilities, 
intramurals, girls’ athletics, junior high school athletics, and 
current athletic trends. 

Woman’s Inside Story. Mario A. Sastallo, and Cecilia L. 
Schulz. New York: The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Avenue, 
1948. 185 pages, $3.00. 

Here the authors turn the modern woman’s attention from 
her external self to her internal self in a gynecologist’s eye 
view of female physiology and functions. They discuss the 
fears and conditions peculiar to the sex and which, out of 
false modesty or ignorance, are often never brought out into 
the open. Authentic information and advice that one would 
get in a series of doctor-patient chats on personal health 
problems are presented in an easily read style. 

Administration of the Modern Camp. Hedley S. Dimock, ed. 
New York City 17: Association Press, 347 Madison Avenue, 
1948. 274 pages, $4.00. 

This is a comprehensive guide on how to run a modern 
camp efficiently, safely, and economically. Several recognized 
leaders have contributed chapters so that every aspect of camp 
management is covered: functions of committees and boards; 
staff qualifications, relations, and training; program; health 
and safety; business administration; management of property, 
building, and equipment; community aspects of camp plan- 
ning; camp interpretation and promotion; appraisal of opera- 
tions; planning layout and plant; professional equipment and 
role of camp director. 

A Treasury. of Laughs for Boys and Girls. Joanna Strong 
and Tom B. Leonard, ed. New York City 19: Hart Pub- 
lishing Co., 101 West 55th Street, 1948. 192 pages, $2.00. 
This volume is designed for boys and girls in upper gram- 

mar and high school who are just beginning to appreciate 
humor. It affords relaxation after serious school reading and 
will be useful to scout groups or Sunday school groups con- 
templating a show or other entertainment. There are sections 
on comic recitations, quick comebacks, puns, funny signs, 
classroom. boners, limericks, gags, humorous epitaphs, and 
newspaper boners, 

Filmstrips. Vera M. Falconer. New York City 18: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nd Street, 1948. 538 pages, 
$5.00. 

This book offers a detailed analysis of filmstrips, including 
everything users in education and industry need to know about 
them—what they are, what they are used for, and how to 
project and use them. The subject areas covered include 
agriculture and forestry, business, fine arts, foremanship, 
literature, science, safety, the social sciences, vocational guid- 
ance, and vocational training. 

Therapeutic and Industrial Uses of Music. Doris Soibelman. 
Morningside Heights, New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1948. 217 pages, $3.00. 

This study presents arguments for and against the use of 
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music in therapy and its importance as a morale factor throysh 
a critical survey of the literature on the subject. The ma si 
has been gathered from music, musical education, physicg 
engineering, medicine, psychiatry, sociology, Occupational, 
therapy, and industrial relations. Data relating to exper. 
mental work has been given particular attention in sever 
instances, , 
Sex Habits of American Men. Albert Deutsch, ed, New. 

York City 11: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 70 Fifth Avenue, 194 

228 pages, $3.00. 

This symposium is a comprehensive study of the Kinsey 
Report (Sexual Behavior in the Human Male by Kinsey, ” 
Pomeroy, and Martin). Written by a group of outstanding 
specialists for the general reader, it is designed especially to. 
outline and discuss what the Kinsey Report means to every- 
one. Every major problem raised by the Kinsey findings js 
discussed in detail‘ by leaders in ‘the various fields concerned 
Among the subjects treated are marriage, sex education, re. 7 
ligious aspects from the Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish 
viewpoints, law, prison and institutional life, anthropology, 
sociology, psychiatry and psychology, interviewing and sam. 
pling methods, women’s problems, and cultural factors, 
About the Kinsey Report. Donald P. Geddes and Enid Curie. 

ed. New York City 16: New American Library, 245 Fifth 

Avenue, 1948. 168 pages, 25c. 

This small volume contains the observations of 11  indi- 
viduals in various fields on the Kinsey Report. The topics 
include sexual behavior among primitive peoples, sex and 
character, sex on the campus, sex and social attitudes, sex 
and class behavior. 


Recent Publications - - - 


Teaching Swimming. Paul W. Lukens. Burgess Publishing 
Co., 426 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota. 34 
pages, $1.50. (A manual for the non-specialist as well as the 
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15th Street, NW, Washington 6, D. C. 32 pages, 50c. (The 
importance of the school lunch program, its improvement and 
development as an educational and nutritional experience for 
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2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington 25, D. C. 306 pages, 
$1.00. (Compilation of active research pertaining to foods 
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20c. (Prevention of heart trouble, physiology, heart diseasé, 
answers to the most-asked questions about heart trouble.) 
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